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The South American 
Explorers Club 


is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organiza- 
tion. With Clubhouses in Quito, Ec- 
uador, and Lima, Peru, and U.S. 
headquarters in Ithaca, New York, 
the SAEC collects and makes avail- 
able to its members up-to-date, reli- 
information about Central and 


Sou erica. 


Membership is US $40 ($60 couple) 


per year. Residents outside the U.S.4 
cluding Canada and Mexico) ad 
US$7 for postage. Those a: to 
sign up in the Uitited Kingdom canijoin 
through Bradt Publications (Please al- 
low 4-6 weeks to receive membership 
cards), 41 Nortoft Road, Chalfont St. 
Peter, Bucks SL9 OLA, U.K. 


Aims and Purposes: 

The South American Explorers Club 
was founded in 1977 to: 

¢ Further the exchange of informa- 
tion among travelers, outdoors 
people and researchers 

¢ Support scientific field exploration 
and research in the social and natu- 
ral sciences 

¢ Promote field sports such as moun- 
taineering, white water running, hik- 
ing, caving, biking and others. 

¢ Awaken greater interest in and ap- 
preciation for wilderness conserva- 
tion and wildlife protection. 

¢ Receive contributions for projects 
aimed at conserving natural re- 
sources and improving social condi- 
tions in Latin America. 


South American Explorer: 
A 64-page quarterly magazine with 
articles on adventure travel, scientific 


taineering, na 


anthropology, geology,.and more. 


Membership Services i include: 


_ Knowledgeable Staffs Owt rae “he 
“staff and volunt  Paiae advice 


and pyactical infor ation to mem- 
bers. 

Networking: We assist members 
seeking travel companions for a trip/ 


“expedition, or seeking to contact ex- 


perts in a particular field. 

Trip Reports: Trip Reports provide 
specialized information on just about 
everything—climbing Aconcagua, 
volunteering, learning Spanish, lining 
up a local tour operator, white-water 
rafting, hiking the Darien Gap, visit- 
ing the Galapagos, etc. 

Maps: The Club maintains a collec- 
tion of topographical, geological and 
road maps for member use and pur- 
chase. 


Lending Library: There is an exten- 
sive library of both English and Span- 
ish books at Clubhouses in Quito and 
Lima. 


Merchandise for sale: Books, maps, 
tapes, T-shirts and other items are on 
sale at Clubhouses or through the 
Club’s catalog. 


Trip planning: Members can call 
upon their Club for help and trip 
planning information. 

Discounts: Members receive dis- 


counts from many local tour opera- 
tors, hotels and language schools. 


. jouth America with the ~ 


e peoples, languages, ¢ 
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South American Explorers Club 
Catalog: 

The Club’s annual catalog contains 
books, maps, music and language 
tapes. Please call or write the Ithaca 
office to request a copy of the latest 
catalog. Include $3.00 if catalog is to 
be mailed outside the U.S. 


To join the Club: Contact us at our 
U.S. headquarters, use the order form 
on page 63, or sign up at one of the 
clubhouses. 


Website: http://www. samexplo.org 


U.S. Headquarters 

126 Indian Creek Road, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 

Phone: (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: explorer@samexplo.org 


Quito Clubhouse 

Jorge Washington 311, Quito, Ecuador 
Phone/fax: (593) 2 225-228 

Staff e-mail: explorer@saec.org.ec 
Member e-mail: member@saec.org.ec 
(Put member’s full name in subject field) 


Lima Clubhouse 

Av. Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, 
Lima, Peru 

Phone/fax: (511) 425-0142 

Staff e-mail: 
montague@amauta.rcp.net.pe 

Member e-mail: 
memberlima@amauta.rep.net.pe 

(Put member’s full name in subject field) 
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EDNESDAY MORNING THE 
INCREDIBLE HAPPENED. 
Just as we were e-mail- 
ing the Lima Clubhouse, the screen 
went blank and pages from early is- 
sues of the South American Explorer 
flashed on the screen...in living color! 
“So what,” you say? So this! We 
didn’t publish in color back then. The 
first color SAE ever was Issue 44. 
Big deal, you’re thinking. So 
someone got hold of some early is- 
sues, colorized the photos, and e- 
mailed them to the Club as a joke. 
That’s what we thought, too...for a 
while. But then things really got 
weird. This morning, we got to see a 
120-page South American Explorer 
with 3-D photographs dated Spring, 
4004. You had to see it to believe it. 
The photos! It was like you could just 
walk into the jungle and sling a ham- 
mock between the trees, trek up the 
scree slopes to the summit of a ma- 
jestic Ande, float on the mysteriously 
moving current into an unknown 
wilderness. And the sounds, the 
smells and... Oh hell—it’s useless try- 
ing to describe. 
Anyhow, the SAE from the fu- 
ture got our attention and prepared 
us somewhat for the meeting with the 
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scaly delegation of dignitaries that 
beamed in later that day. And all we 
can say is that if you’d been on hand 
when it happened you wouldn’t have 
any doubts about this being the real 
thing—a close encounter of the third 
kind. 

Now, mind-melding with aliens 
is a little tricky to get the hang of but 
here’s what we’ve learned so far: Our 
warty guests come from a highly ad- 
vanced civilization out there beyond 
quasars in the cold reaches of space. 
When not meditating on the eternal 
verities they’ve been watching us so, 
of course, they know all about the 
Club’s plans to open a Clubhouse in 
Cusco. More than that, they’ve 
known about the Club for centuries. 
Even before we existed. How’s that? 
Well, you see our present and future 
is their past. So it’s not just that 
they’re a lot smarter than we are, they 
know everything that’s going to hap- 
pen here on earth because, of course, 
for them it’s already happened. Any- 
way, once you grasp this, it’s a lot 
easier to talk to them. 


Members, we know you would 
share our admiration for these 
clawed ambassadors who have 
braved a perilous journey travelling 
3048 years back in time to bring the 
Club important news. We can’t go 
into all the details but, in a nutshell, 
here’s what they have to say: Cosmi- 
cally speaking, Earth has entered an 
extremely rare three-year Sth dimen- 
sional configuration. This means that 
what the SAEC does between now 
and the year 2000 will decide the fu- 
ture of Machu Picchu. Only immedi- 
ate and specific action by Club mem- 
bers, these noble newts stress, can 


save this Incan treasure from a catas- 
trophe that will take place eons from 
now. On the other hand, if a handful 
of Club members heed their dire 
warning from the future and rally to 
the cause by becoming Founding Life 
Members of the Cusco Clubhouse 
disaster can be averted. 

Some of you might be saying, 
“Who cares? I'll have been dead for 
centuries before there’s any threat to 
Machu Picchu.” Well, this isn’t the 
place to go into it, but after lengthy 
telepathic exchanges with these altru- 
istic, anntenaed aliens, we could tell 
you a thing or two about life after 
death that would give you the post- 
mortem jitters. You think you got 
problems now? Just wait ‘til you’re 
dead. Our advice: Pull yourself to- 
gether morally now because it’s a lot 
harder in the next world. But more 
on this later. 

Members, we have seen the fu- 
ture—actually, make that futures plu- 
ral. Now, we don’t want to sound 
alarmist, but the fact is, if you’d been 
here in Ithaca to meet these web- 
limbed messengers, look into their 
unblinking yet earnest eyes and see 
for yourself their haunting 
astroprojections of alternative 
futures...well, we wouldn’t have to 
tell you what to do. These are the 
stark realities we saw: 


Future Reality 1: 


The Cusco Clubhouse gets founded 
and Machu Picchu is saved. Millenia 
from now, visitors from all quadrants 
in the universe transport in to lei- 
surely stroll this historic universe- 
class site, marveling at the ageless 
stonework, entranced by the moving 
mystery of this sacred center, and 
deeply grateful to earlier generations 
for preserving it through time. And, 
of course, at the nearby Hall of Fame, 
built lovingly of priceless marble, 
space visitors pause to admire the 


Continued on page 6. 
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‘Co the tor. 


Two things: 

1. Re: The Explorers Club imbro- 
glio: I reckon you could either 

a. Rename our beloved 
SAEC as the “South American EX- 
PLORATION Club,” or 

b. Ignore ‘em, and see if it 
goes away like before, or 

c. Let ‘em take you to court, 
if it comes to that, and have faith in 
all the obvious dissimilarities be- 
tween both publications and organi- 
zations to carry the day for you. 

2. Saw Daniel Gade’s article 
(“Andean Thievery,” SAE Issue 52). 
He is one of the few tenured Ph.D.’s 
who is a true, unaffected explorer 
who really knows his stuff, based 
upon having truly been there in the 
field. Having him in the SAE is a 
great accomplishment. 


Best wishes, 
Oregory SDevermenjian 


‘Co the tor. 


South American Explorers Club 
versus the Explorers Club of New 
York? Some relevant examples from 
my telephone book: 

Coca Cola and Pepsi Cola. 

Around the World Travel and 
Berry World Travel. 

Grand Jewelers and Zales Jewelers. 

Giles Law Office and Sturgeon 
Law Office. 

Wayne Country Club and High- 
land Country Club. 

Tell that other explorers club to 
stuff it for another twenty years. 


Rest regards, 
Qdialey OF Johnson 


OQ” 
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‘Co the Qoitor. 


I may be just a new lawyer, which 
means I know just enough to get 
myself in trouble, but it seems to me 
that any claims the New York Ex- 
plorers Club has against our beloved 
SAEC would be barred by virtue of 
their inaction for 20 years. In addi- 
tion, the term “Explorers Club” 
seems rather common for protection 
as a trademark. Surely we have a 
trademark lawyer amongst our di- 
verse ranks who would be willing to 
resolve this nasty affair. 


Qdincerely, 
Oris 8) Risea 


‘Co the A Mtor. 


I hate to dump a bucket of cold 
water on Professor Daniel Gade’s 
dreary idea that the Andes are a den 
of sneak thievery (“Andean Thiev- 
ery,” SAE Issue 52), but here goes. 
During almost five years living and 
travelling in South America—two 
years in Puno, Peru in the mid-1960s, 
one year backpacking around the 
continent in the late 1970s, and in- 
numerable one-to-two month trips, 
most recently to Bolivia, Argentina, 
and Chile, crime has darkened my 
path but once, and I wasn’t even in 
the Andes. I feel deprived, cheated. 


In any event, the sneak thief’s ac- 
complice is usually the victim’s inat- 
tention or stupidity. Some true sto- 
ries: The Brit who propped his back- 
pack by the Huaraz bus company 
door while he went inside to buy a 
ticket. Surprise. His backpack van- 
ished. The Australian who left cash 
in his luggage in a cheap hotel in 
Lima. Surprise. His cash walked. The 
French woman who parked her cam- 
era on her seat (by an open window) 
on the Potosi-Uyuni bus while she 
stretched her legs. Surprise. Her cam- 
era took flight. The American who 
jammed a small wad of cruzeiros in 
the back pocket of his swim trunks 
while he wandered the carnival- 
thronged streets of Bahia. Surprise. 
The wad vaporized. 

The last-mentioned traveler was 
me. My one crime experience in five 
years on the road. Should I blame the 
Brazilian culture because my pocket 
got picked? I don’t think so. Coinci- 
dentally, during an earlier trip to Bra- 
zil, I left my wallet on the ticket 
counter at the Belo Horizonte bus 
station. Several—count ‘em—several 
Brazilians yelled at me, “Hey, you 
forgot your wallet!” 

The guide books cited by Profes- 
sor Gade teem with crime stories be- 
cause haversackers perversely enjoy 
sharing their road-disaster experi- 
ences: “Juliaca is infested with crime 


Continued on page 7. 
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Continued from page 4. 
original plaque honoring the vision- 
ary SAEC Founding Life Members 
who back in 1998-1999 made it all 
possible. 


Future Reality 2: 


The golden opportunity to found the 
Cusco Clubhouse comes and goes, 
condemning Machu Picchu to a fate 
so hideous it defies description. We 
recoil at the shocking close ups of this 
venerable Incan monument smeared 
with graffiti, the once majestic shrine 
littered with the shattered radioactive 
rubble of mighty megaliths, the 
crazed and chilling shrieks of 
mounted motorized mutant gangs 
careening down the slopes, the acrid 
stench... You get the picture—the 
beastly and all too grim reality, cer- 
tain to take place if we fail to meet 
the challenge and let the Cusco Club- 
house go unfounded... 


Some of you are probably say- 
ing, “Look, the future’s the future. If 
these leathery time travelers know the 
Club saved Machu Picchu, then 
Machu Picchu got saved and never 
did get overrun with mutants, so 
there’s nothing to worry about.” 
Good thinking, but it’s not that 
simple. 

You heard about free will, right? 


Well, that’s why there’s different out- @ x 


comes, why things turn out in differ- 
ent ways. How to explain? Well, take 
gravity, for example. Remember 
Einstein? Then you know that grav- 
ity shapes the space around it. The 
denser the object, the greater the 
space warp. Well, it’s sort of like that 
with free will. It’s oversimplifying 
things a bit, but think of an ethical 
dilemma as if it were a moral singu- 
larity. Now the bigger the dilemma, 
i.e. what’s at stake morally, the 
greater the shaping force. Without 
getting into the niceties of hyperspace 


theory, just assume that a person 
viewing a moral singularity (the ob- 
server) is in a position to choose to 
be shaped by the singularity or not. 
By giving in to the shaping force, that 
person knowingly makes a choice— 
to act in accordance with the will of 
our creator. On the other hand, ev- 
ery sentient being is free to choose 
not to be so shaped, i.e. free to balk, 
dig in, frustrate, stymie, confound, 
and thwart the cosmic design. Get it? 
Theologically speaking, it’s simply a 
choice between good and evil. 

Members, apply this to your situ- 
ation. If you choose to support your 
Club in its efforts to open the Cusco 
Clubhouse, you can with confidence 
know that you are behaving in a 
manner commensurate with the di- 
vine scheme of things. On the other 
hand, stiff your Club at this crucial 
juncture and you can thank yourself 
for being a good part of the great 
cosmic problem and, worse, an im- 
pediment to its solution. 

Members, the Club needs a few 
good Founding Life Members right 
now or it’s bye-bye Cusco Clubhouse 
and bye-bye Machu Picchu. What’s 


everlasting memory 
of the most esteemed 
and honored Founding 
Life Members of the 
Cusco Clubhouse— 
In perpetual thanks 
and eternal gratitude 
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in it for you? For starters, you know 
in your heart it’s the right thing to 
do. But there’s more. Every Found- 
ing Life Member of the Cusco Club 
will be forever immortalized on the 
Cusco Clubhouse Founding Life 
Member Plaque. What more could 
you ask? 


The Club wishes to thank all those 
members who have generously sup- 
ported their Club, nobly giving that 
little (and not so little) extra to keep 
the Club flush. Our gratitude to: 


CONTRIBUTING 
Peter Ackroyd 
Eddy Ancinas 
R.E. Olds Anderson 
Glenn Austerfield 
Jerry Azevedo 
Michael & Lenore Baldwin 
Fred Ball 
Daniel E. Barter 
Marian G. Bissell 
Robert A. Buchanan, Jr. 
Anthony P. Cavender 
Prof. Claudette Kemper Columbus 
John C, Cutting 
Robert D. & Joyce Daniels 
Takis Dimitriu 
Paul E. Douglas 
Daniel E. Fox 
Connie Jaquith 
Janet Johnson & John M. Stewart 
Dietmar Kiesslich 
Barbara Kortes 
David Landes 
Fredric Leopold 
Rudiger & Cynthia Lind 
Yale Metzger & Susan Richmond-Metzger 
Patricia Pinson 
Peter H. Platenius 
Mark & Tammy Poe 
Jean Worth Reyes 
Yorck H. Richter 
Kirk W. Simburger 
Jeffrey & Carol Styles 
3 Patrick L. Swift & Kathleen Malan 
AF duard Von Saher & Esther Reynhoudt 
John C. Vredenburgh 
Daniel G. Wood 


SUPPORTING 
David G. MeIntyre 
Mark Ratner 


LIFE 
Arthur Hanson 
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because when I got off.../Your read- 
ers should avoid Cochabamba be- 
cause when I was in the market.../ 
Sleep chained to your backpack in 
Cuenca or you'll suffer what hap- 
pened to me.” The travelers rarely 
include details about their own care- 
lessness. Even more rarely do they tell 
of the myriad acts of kindness be- 
stowed on them along the trail. 

Speaking of crime, here in the 
United States, I’ve been held-up at 
gunpoint once—in broad daylight on 
a busy street, no less. My apartment 
in Denver and my house in Washing- 
ton were both burglared. My car has 
been busted into half a dozen times. 
By comparison, the Andes are a den 
of honesty. 


QSimcerely, 
SPanrel SBuck 


Co the Qittor. 


Danel Gade’s article “Andean 
Thievery” (SAE Issue 52) could be a 
Ph.D. thesis on the subject. May Ladd 
a few observations of my own? 

My late father-in-law, a warm- 
hearted, wonderful man, had the dis- 
tinction of being robbed at least once 
a year for as long as I knew him. He 
got robbed taking the tramway, get- 
ting off the bus, sitting peacefully in 
the train, or just walking home. 
There was something about the way 
he walked. He’d shuffle along, ab- 
sent-mindedly looking at the ground, 
and—abracadabra!—you guessed it, 
he’d get robbed. 

I read an article a while back about 
an experiment conducted by behav- 
ioral scientists in a U.S. prison. It was 
in New York, | believe. The psycholo- 
gists filmed a random selection of 
individuals walking along the street, 
then showed these to a group of in- 
carcerated pickpockets, no mean psy- 
chologists themselves. When the fel- 
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ons were asked to pick out those pe- 
destrians they would choose as vic- 
tims, they invariably picked a certain 
type: my father-in-law. Not him, per- 
sonally, but a sort of generic mark, a 
model victim. 

[learned a lot from this article, and 
fortunately neither my wife Marlu or 
I have never been robbed. I did expe- 
rience a near-miss once in La Paz, 
however, walking about with my 
friend. Out of nowhere, someone 
smeared toothpaste on our jackets. 
My friend was being maneuvered to 
do what is expected of any good vic- 
tim in this case: He was just about to 
set down his bag and doff his jacket 
to deal with the stain. And sure 
enough, at this point, a small boy, all 
part of the scam, rushed up to offer 
us some paper to clean off the mess. 
Happily, in the nick of time, I real- 
ized what was going on, grabbed his 
bag and mine, and backed away. 

We were fortunate, in a way. Our 
would-be robbers used toothpaste. 
Elsewhere, they smear the victim with 
eggs (e.g. in Italy where this particu- 
lar ruse originated) or mustard. 

I was lucky that time, but despite 
my vigilance, I could well be the next 
victim of Andean Thievery. 


ctederice SB. Kirbus 
Buenos Aires 
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ULTRAVIOLET 
IN SOUTH 


AMERICA? 
If you have knowledge 
of or have experienced severely 


sunburned skin or sore eyes 
please contact: 
Jim Scanlon, 199 Canal Street #8, 
San Rafael, CA 94901 
jscanion@linex.com 
leave msg 415-485-0540 


Join the Bradt Pack 


and pack a Bradt Guide! 
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Backpacking & Trekking in 

Peru & Bolivia $15.95 

Backpacking in Central 

America $15.95 

Backpacking in Mexico $16.99 

Climbing & Hiking in Ecuador 
$17.95 

Backpacking in Chile & 

Argentina $14.95 

Central & South America by 

Road $16.95 

Guide to Belize $15.95 

Guide to Brazil $17.95 

Guide to Cuba $16.95 

Guide to Venezuela $16.95 


For a fast and friendly mall order 
service contact 

Bradt Publications, 

41 Nortoft Road, Chalfont St Peter, 
Bucks SL9 OLA, England. 

Tel/fax: +44 1494 873478 
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Bolivia + Brazil + Argentina + Chile 
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www.southwindadventures.com 
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A Shaman's Apprentice 


Interview with Mark Plotkin 
Illustzations by Lynne Cherry 


for hexes and fevers 
Mah-tu-kru 


Kah-lo-she- wah 
for childbirth 


MARK PLOTKIN is a rendwned ethnobotanist 
who spent many years researching the tradi- 
tional medicines of peoples of the rain-forest. 
Author of the acclaimed Tales of the 
Shaman’s Apprentice, Dr. Plotkin is a research 
associate at the Smithsonian Institution and 
executive director of The Ethnobiology Con- 
servation Team. He was featured in Amazon, 
an IMAX film. 


SAE: Since Tales of a Shaman’s Apprentice, have you 
written anything for publication? 


MARK: I’ve just published a new children’s book with 
Lynne Cherry entitled The Shaman’s Apprentice. 

I first met Lynne about 20 years ago when I was 
taking Schultes’ classes at Harvard. I next ran into her 
after I took a job in Washington with the World Wildlife 
Fund. She showed up in my office and said, “I’ve got a 
great idea for a book about the rainforest. Is there an 
empty office I can use?” 

Well, there was always an empty office there because 
people were traveling so much. And so by jumping 
around into a few vacant offices, she was able to produce 
a book on the rainforest called The Great Kapok Tree 
which is probably the best-selling children’s book on the 
rainforest ever written. I’m a great fan of her work, her 
ability to communicate, her ability to get the message 
across to kids, and it was a real pleasure to be able to 
work with her on a book on ethnobotany. 


SAE: Congratulations! Amazon, the IMAX film was 
nominated for an Acadamy Award. How did you like 


working with Loren McIntyre on this project? 
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Tales of a 


Shaman’s 


Apprentice 


Mark J. Plotkin, Ph.D 


MARK: Amazon was filmed in four countries over a six- 
month period—Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia and Peru. The 
script was written by Keith Merill who also directed the 
film and co-written by the great explorer/photojournal- 
ist Loren McIntyre. Merill is well-known in IMAX circles. 
He directed Grand Canyon which is one of the most 
popular IMAX films ever made, and of course, everyone 
who reads the South American Explorer knows Loren 
McIntyre. Loren has been exploring the Amazon since 
the 1940s and knows the basin like no one else I’ve ever 
met. Consequently, we were able to film things, places, 
and peoples who had seldom (if ever) been filmed before. 

Loren is also the author of several wonderful books. 
It’s a shame that a couple of them are out of print. Maybe 
somebody will bring these back in because these are ap- 
parently getting harder and harder to find. And of course, 
if you’ve read Amazon Beaming, you know that he dis- 
covered the source lake of the Amazon. It’s named La- 
guna McIntyre in his honor. 

One interesting aspect of his exploration was his 
encounter with the strange green monkey frogs which is 
recounted in that book. He saw the Indians consuming 
the slime from these frogs. My friend Peter Gorman at 
High Times magazine read this and decided he’d give it a 
whirl. He wrote a very intriguing account of this in which 
he talks about the fact that as soon as he took this drug, 
his heart rate went through the roof. He then lost all 
control of his bodily functions and passed out in a heap. 
He said, “I woke up a few hours later and felt like God, 
which is not a bad trade off, if you think about it.” 


Well, an Italian biochemist read this account and was 
very interested in the effect on Gorman’s blood pressure. 
So, he looked at this stuff in the laboratory and is devel- 
oping a drug for high blood pressure based on this frog 
extract. 


SAE: Frogs? Somehow we think of you as an ethnobota- 
nist, specializing in plants. 


I'm talking about fungi. 
I'm talking about bacteria. 


MARK: Well, you know, the 
search for jungle medicines has 
focused mostly on plants. My 
work with indigenous peoples 
is to document the utility of lo- 
cal plants. But what we’re find- 
ing is that frogs are a treasure 
trove of useful compounds. In 
addition to the green monkey 
frog and its compounds that affect blood pressure, we’re 
finding new anti-pain medicines in poison-dart frogs and 
new treatments for drug-resistant bacteria in African claw 
frogs. But frogs are becoming extinct much faster than 
many plants—frogs are disappearing all over the world. 

I think the important point here is not just that frogs 
are the sources of new medicines but that all plants and 
animals are potentially useful to us and need to be pro- 
tected. 

I want to point out that I don’t think conservation is 
just a utilitarian exercise—that we just protect things that 
we think are going to be useful to us. I don’t think we 
have the right to extinguish things due to our own igno- 
rance and greed. But I know that people sit up and take 
note when they find out how conservation benefits them in 
a material sense, which is why I think the medical argu- 
ment about conservation is among the the most important. 


SAE: What, in your opinion, is the future of exploration 
in Latin America? 


MARK: Well, I don’t expect that we’re going to discover 
any new Machu Picchus. I do think that there are many 
ruins that need to be looked into further. 

But I think the most promising and interesing future 
of exploration in South America is really at the micro 
level. I’m talking about fungi. I’m talking about bacteria. 
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I’m talking about plant com- 
pounds which could revolu- 
tionize the way we practice 
medicine, industry, and agri- 
culture. And, of course, the 
most detailed knowledge of 
how to use these plants and 
animals is found among the in- 
digenous peoples. The race is 
on to save the rain forest, but an even more urgent race is 
to document this knowledge because it’s disappearing 
with the rainforest itself. 


get together a group of 
kick-ass biologists 


SAE: What’s the Ethnobiology Conservation Team? 


MARK: What we’ve done is get together a group of kick- 
ass biologists like Michael Goulding, Gary Nabhan, and 
Adrian Forsyth. We feel that we have a somewhat new 
approach to conservation and certainly a very cost-effec- 
tive one. ECT is committed to a lean and efficient organi- 
zation able to carry out effective conservation. We re- 
duce costs by using the internet, 
fax machines, and modems— 
we don’t cut down trees to do 
y, expensive reports. This frees up 


NY 2 funds to go directly into the 
Wag 


fer ant” Fife 


field at the crucial grass roots 
— level. Our web page if full of 
this type of information. If you 
want to find out what we’re up 
to, check out the webpage at 
www.ethnobotany.org. 


* 
4 tre 


Neh. da-am-we 


SAE: Western medicine and traditional/alternative medi- 
cine—are these compatible disciplines? 


MARK: No medical system has all the answers—no sha- 
man that I’ve worked with has the equivalent of a polio 
vaccine and no dermatologist that I’ve been to could cure 
a fungal infection as effectively (and inexpensively) as 
some of my Amazonian mentors. It shouldn’t be the doc- 
tor versus the witch doctor. It should be the best aspects 
of all medical systems (ayurvedic, herbalism, homeo- 
pathic, and so on) combined in a way which makes health 
care more effective and more affordable for all. > 
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WA Great Kapok Tree, have 
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pelling message about the 
importance of protecting the 
healing plants of the earth. 
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e Group discounts 

e Tour packages 
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e Special interest 
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photography, 
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Odyssey 
Travel 


1-800-395-5955 
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Monday -— Friday 


Living on the Edge: 


Losing Your House in Boca Manu 


by Huw Cordey 


ext month, Walter Mancilla’s house will have 

an uninterrupted view of the river. At the mo- 

ment, it is partially obscured by his neighbor’s 
house, but this will soon be gone, as will the land it sat 
on. In Boca Manu, a small village in the heart of the 
Peruvian Amazon, the houses have all the permanence of 
a Bolivian government. 

Boca Manu sits at the meeting point of two large 
rivers, the Manu and the Madre de Dios (“Boca” liter- 
ally means “mouth”), and therein lies the problem. Ev- 
ery year the combined force of these two rivers eats away 
the banks of Boca Manu—eroding up to 10 meters of 
land a year. In fact, when Walter first arrived in the vil- 


Huw Cordey is currently producing two films on the Amazon 
for a BBC series on South America slated for the autumn of 
2000. His past BBC programs include “Badlands” (a close 
look at South Dakota’s prairie dogs), “Canyons, Dams and 
Dinosaurs” (on the wildlife of the Grand Canyon), and “Land 
of the Tiger” (a six-part series on the Indian subcontinent). 


everyone sets a chance to occupy 
the choice water front property 


= = = 


lage in 1983, the edge of the community lay at a point 
now somewhere in the middle of the river, and when he 
built his first house there were at least half a dozen other 
houses between him and the fast-moving water. Now 
there’s only one. 

All the houses in Boca Manu are built of wood, not 
just because they have part of the largest rainforest in the 
world on their doorsteps but because they can be taken 
down more easily. When a man’s house is about to topple 
into the river, he dismantles and rebuilds it at the back of 
the line—and here it will remain until one day, a step out 
the front door will mean a swim in the river. It wasn’t 
until Walter had explained these facts to me that I under- 
stood why he’d made a reference to the small, partially 
concrete school at the rear of the village. He clearly didn’t 
think the concrete had been a smart move, as sometime 
in the next decade the concrete part of that school is go- 


Continued on page 29 
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In Search of 


Darwin's Islands 


by Richard Halliburton 


very evolutionary biologist must make the 

pilgrimage to the Galapagos Islands, but I 

resisted for many years. I feared the possi- 

bility of letdown: What if reality did not live up to 

the myth of this showcase of evolution? Also, I 

don’t like traveling with groups, and that is the 
only practical way to visit the islands. 

But when offered a chance to attend a series 

of seminars and field trips (code words for an aca- 


demic junket) with a group of card-carrying evo- Lonesome George, the last surviving tortoise of the Isla Pinta subspecies. 
(Richard Halliburton) 


lutionary biologists, I couldn’t refuse. So I found 
myself standing in line at the customs station on 
San Cristébal, waiting to be searched (for seeds 
and insects, not weapons). 

Charles Darwin spent about five weeks in 
the Galapagos in 1835. He had been traveling 
for nearly four years. Lonely and homesick, his 
first impression of the islands was unfavorable: 
“Nothing could be less inviting than the first 
appearance.” * 

The popular view is that Darwin came to 
his theory of evolution in a single blinding rev- 
elation while in the Galapagos. Alan 
Moorehead, for example, in his well-known 
Darwin and the Beagle writes, “For the Beagle, 
this was just another port of call in a very long 
voyage, but for Darwin it was much more than 
that, for it was here, in the most unexpected 


- i i ting dance. (Rich ‘ ; at 
Pir ata performing a mating dance. (Richard way—just as a man might have a sudden inspi- 


ration while he is traveling in a car or a train—that he began to 

form a coherent view of the evolution of life on this planet.” 
Richard Halliburton is professor of biology at Western The truth is much less dramatic. It was many years be- 
Connecticut State University. He teaches courses in fore Darwin understood the significance of these islands to 
genetics and evolutionary biology, and does research in his theory of evolution. Nevertheless, in 1835, travel-weary, 
evolutionary genetics. He spends his free time traveling lonely, and probably bored, he went about his work, col- 
and photographing in the wild places of the world. lecting plants and animals, and recording his observations 
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and thoughts in his journals. 

I have come for similar reasons, 
though I am neither bored nor lonely. 
lam equipped with binoculars, cam- 
eras, notebooks, and field guides, to 
observe the plants and animals and 
to record my own observations to 
share with my students. Unlike Dar- 
win, I will do no collecting. With 
more than 40,000 tourists visiting the 
Galapagos each year, regulations are 
necessarily very restrictive and pen- 
alties severe—I wish to return home 
on schedule and not be locked up and 
forgotten in an Ecuadorian jail. 

After a couple of hours, we es- 
cape from the airport and make our 
way to the Estrella del Mar, our home 
for the next eight days. The travel 
brochure describes it as a “superior 
class” sixteen passenger yacht “per- 
fectly suited for the islands of the 
Galapagos.” I take one look at my 
smelly, moldy closet of a cabin, and 
vow to do nothing but sleep in it. 

My companions are members of 
the Society for the Study of Evolu- 
tion, a scientific society of profes- 
sional biologists (and others) inter- 
ested in evolution. The group in- 
cludes botanists, entomologists, orni- 
thologists, geneticists, and assorted 
other “-ists.” Most are university 
professors. We come from the U.S.A., 
Canada, Spain, France, Switzerland, 
and other countries, and we range in 
age from 17 to 78. We have in com- 
mon an intense interest in evolution- 
ary biology and a reverence for the 
Galapagos asa sacred spot in the his- 
tory of biology. Only such a group 
would praise the beauty of flies over 
lunch. 

Darwin recognized that many of 
the plants and animals in the 
Galapagos are endemic to the islands. 
l especially wanted to see some of the 
unique land birds for which the 
Galapagos are famous. After lunch, 
the first bird I see while walking 
along the rocky shore at Sea Lion 
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Beach is a Yellow Warbler, a common 
summer resident of New England 
forests. I had seen it many times on 
campus and in my own back yard. 
But what a Yellow Warbler this is! A 
male, bright yellow with a reddish 
brown cap, dipped its head into a tide 
pool against a background of nearly 
black volcanic rocks. I immediately 
shoot half a roll of film. I begin to 
realize that, no matter how much film 
I brought, it is not going to be 
enough. 


Darwin would be 
embarrassed. 


Most famous of all Galapagos 
birds are, of course, the finches. 
David Lack first called them 
Darwin’s Finches in 1944, and the 
name has stuck. Darwin would be 
embarrassed. He collected thirteen 
species of finches, and describes them 
in the first edition of The Voyage of 
the Beagle: “These birds are the most 
singular of any in the archipelago. 
They all agree in many points; 
namely in a peculiar structure of their 
bill, short tails, general form, and in 
their plumage...It is very remarkable 
that a nearly perfect gradation of 
structure in this one group can be 
traced in the form of the beak, from 
one exceeding in dimensions that of 
the largest gros-beak, to another dif- 
fering but little from that of a war- 
bler.” 

Darwin recognized that the 
finches were unique and that they 
represented a group of related spe- 
cies. At the time he collected them, 
however, he did not realize the extent 
of inter-island variation: “It never 
occurred to me that the productions 
of islands only a few miles apart, and 
placed under the same physical con- 
ditions, would be dissimilar.” Con- 
sequently, he lumped all his speci- 


mens together without recording the 
island from which each individual 
came. This carelessness has frustrated 
biologists for over 150 years. While 
Darwin hinted at the existence of in- 
ter-island variation among the 
finches, he concluded, “But there is 
not space in this work, to enter on 
this curious subject.” Apparently, in 
1839 he thought this variation of 
little importance. 

In the second edition (1845), 
Darwin inserted the famous sentence, 
“Seeing this gradation and diversity 
of structure in one small, intimately 
related group of birds, one might re- 
ally fancy that from an original pau- 
city of birds in this archipelago, one 
species had been taken and modified 
for different ends.” Here, he hints at 
the real importance of the finches, 
but does not expand on it. Curiously, 
he does not even mention the finches 
in the first edition of The Origin of 
Species (1859). One is left to wonder 
what Darwin really thought of 
Darwin’s finches. 


only God and Peter 
Grant can tell the 
finches apart. 


Modern biologists have no 
doubts about their importance. 
Many scientists since Darwin have 
studied the finches and added details 
to our knowledge, making them one 
of the most studied groups on the 
planet. Peter and Rosemary Grant, of 
Princeton University, have devoted 
much of their scientific lives to study- 
ing Darwin’s finches, and have built 
their careers documenting finch evo- 
lution in detail unheard of for most 
other species. As the classic textbook 
example of adaptive radiation, 
Darwin’s finches make an appear- 
ance in virtually all first-year biology 
courses. 
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One goal of this trip is to bring 
back some good finch photographs 
to show to my students. I should have 
known better. Like finches every- 
where, they are constantly moving, 
hiding in thick shrubs, always hop- 
ping just out of telephoto range. 
Moreover, most these finches look 
alike. A common saying among finch 
workers is that only God and Peter 
Grant can tell the finches apart. Over 
several days I spend many hours 
stalking finches and shoot several 
rolls of film. I snap only mediocre 
photographs of several species 
(which I hope I correctly identified). 

I have better luck with the mock- 
ingbirds. There are four species of 
Galapagos mockingbirds and never 
more than a single species on any 
given island. Darwin recognized this 
odd distribution, even though he col- 
lected only three species. (He never 
got to Espafiola, home of the fourth 
species.) In the first edition of Voy- 
age of the Beagle, he writes: “I exam- 
ined many specimens in the different 
islands, and in each the respective 
kind was alone present,” (Darwin’s 
emphasis). In the first edition of The 
Origin of Species, Darwin cites the 
mockingbirds, and not the finches, in 
his discussion of differentiation on 
islands. 

Galapagos mockingbirds are 
very tame and bold, especially if they 
are thirsty. On Espafiola I hold out a 
water bottle. A mockingbird flies 
over, perches on the rim, and sticks 
its head into the bottle. I pour some 
water into my palm, and another 
lands on my hand to drink. Darwin 
recounted a similar experience: “One 
day a mocking-bird alighted on the 
edge of a pitcher (made of the shell of 
a tortoise), which I held in my hand 
whilst lying down. It began very qui- 
etly to sip the water, and allowed me 
to lift it and the vessel from the 
ground.” 

The Galapagos are true desert is- 
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lands. Fifty meters or so from the 
shore, you find yourself amidst veg- 
etation much like that of other dry 
regions around the world. Darwin 
noted that Galapagos vegetation re- 
sembled that of the western coast of 
South America. I'll trust him on that, 
never having seen the desert coasts 
myself. I can confirm that the plants 
I see look much like those found in 
deserts of the southwestern United 
States, Mexico, or even Australia. 
Small in size, with dry leathery leaves, 
thorns, deep roots, dull, grayish- 
green colors, regular spacing: These 
are all are adaptations to a limited 
water supply and are characteristic 
of desert plants throughout the 
world. Some of the genera are the 
same as I’ve encountered in the 
Sonoran Desert: Prickly Pear, the Palo 
Verde tree. Others are familiar in 
form, but new in detail: the Palo 
Santo tree, Saltbush, Tiquilia. I am 
always amazed at the similarity of 
desert vegetation the world over. But 
I know this is exactly what I should 
expect if Darwin’s theory is true. 


A broken field of 
black basaltic lava is 
everywhere covered by 
a stunted brushwood 


I hike up the hot, dry, volcanic 
slopes of Bartolomé. All I see is 
Tiquilia, small grayish shrubs with 
tiny leaves, individual plants widely 
spaced so that all partake of the al- 
most nonexistent water in the soil. 
These are among the first plants to 
colonize dry rocky slopes. Darwin 
again: “A broken field of black ba- 
saltic lava is everywhere covered by a 
stunted brushwood, which shows 
little signs of life. The dry and 
parched surface, having been heated 
by the noonday sun, gave the air a 


close and sultry feeling, like that from 
a stove: we fancied even the bushes 
smelt unpleasantly.” 

Apparently, some of my compan- 
ions have not read Darwin, or even 
the guidebooks for that matter. Hik- 
ing up the dry slopes in the heat of 
day, I overhear someone say, “It never 
dawned on me to bring a water 
bottle.” I mutter to myself that com- 
mercial tour operators are interfering 
with natural selection. 

The only other plant common to 
these volcanic slopes is the lava cac- 
tus (Brachycereus nesioticus), a ge- 
nus endemic to the islands. It is a 
small, yellow-orangish cactus that 
grows close to the ground. Like 
Tiquilia, it is among the first plants 
to gain a foothold on volcanic slopes. 


One night, over a beer, 
we decide to find out. 


Two other genera of cacti are 
found in the Galapagos. I am most 
interested in Opuntia (prickly pear 
cacti), a group native to the Ameri- 
cas, and introduced into many other 
parts of the world. Several species of 
prickly pears are endemic to the 
Galapagos. Prickly pears are very 
important to evolutionary biologists 
because of several species of fruit flies 
that breed in rotting prickly pear 
pads. The ecology and development 
of these flies have been studied in 
great detail, and they comprise the 
most thoroughly understood com- 
munity in evolutionary ecology. I 
spent a year in Australia studying the 
population genetics of one of these 
fruit fly species introduced from 
South America. To my knowledge, 
only four or five scientists in the 
world study this particular species. In 
one of those remarkable coincidences 
too implausible to be invented, two 
of us are on this trip. We both are 
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Darwin recognized that many of the birds, like this Masked 
Booby, are endemic to the islands. (Tom Cockrem) 
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Albatrosses are often sighted by the more than 40,000 tourists who 
visit theGalapagos each year. (Tom Cockrem) 


The nest of a Blue-Footed booby, scratched out of a broken field of 
basaltic lava. (Richard Halliburton) 


Given the hordes of tourists and the pressure to accommodate even 
more, the Galapagos National Park Service does a remarkable job of 
preserving the environment. (Tom Cockrem) 
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Marine iguanas spend much of their time submerged in the ocean, 
searching for food. (Tom Cockrem) 
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curious to know if any fruit flies 
breed in the Galapagos prickly pears. 
Neither of us is aware of any such 
studies. 

One night, over a beer, we de- 
cide to find out. The next day, on 
South Plaza, we hang back from the 
group, pretending to photograph a 
cactus. Once alone, we sneak off the 
trail, check to make sure no one is 
watching, then rip apart a rotting 
prickly pear pad. In- 
side, we find several 
kinds insect larvae, in- 
cluding maggots, large 
and small, but none 
that look like fruit fly 
larvae. Just as we de- 
cide that the pad is too 
dry and that our ex- 
periment is inconclu- 
sive, we are surprised by a guide from 
another group standing above us. He 
politely reproves us, firmly insisting 
that we stay on the trail and with our 
guide. We apologize sheepishly and 
hasten to catch up with our group. 
Privately, I am pleased the guide is 
enforcing the regulations. 

A few days later, we attempt to 
attract fruit flies with a bucket of rot- 
ting, fermenting bananas, a standard 
technique. We catch nothing. 

Darwin also had little luck col- 
lecting insects: “I took great pains in 
collecting the insects, but I was sur- 
prised to find, even in the high and 
damp region, how exceedingly few 
they were in number. The forests of 
Tierra del Fuego are certainly much 
more barren, but with that exception 
I never collected in so poor a 
country...although I perseveringly 
swept under the bushes during all 
kinds of weather...” The truth is, 
there are more than 1000 species of 
insects in the Galapagos; most are 
small, inconspicuous, and nocturnal, 
spending the day in dark, hard to 
reach places. It takes a special effort 
to collect more than a few species. 
Darwin didn’t look hard enough. 
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Undoubtedly, the most conspicu- 
ous animals of the Galapagos are the 
marine iguanas. They are so abun- 
dant on virtually every rocky coast- 
line that you can hardly take a step 
without tripping over one. Fortu- 
nately, iguanas are vegetarians and 
harmless—or there would be fewer 
visitors. 

Iguanas feed primarily on algae 
on the ocean floor. Swimming out to 
sea, they spend much of 
their time submerged 
searching for food. When 
not underwater, they bask 
on the rocks, sunning 
themselves along the 
shore. I spend some of my 
_ time doing the same. The 
coast is essentially the 
only place where one may 
wander freely without a guide. I take 
advantage of this, and walk off 
among the rocks to be alone with the 
iguanas. They pay no attention to me 
unless I get too close. Then they move 
off to a nearby rock and resume ig- 
noring me. Whatever I do, the igua- 
nas never enter the water. I think of 
Darwin’s experiments. He noticed 
that, even when frightened, the igua- 
nas avoided the water: “One day I 
carried one to a deep pool left by the 
retiring tide, and threw it in several 
times as far as I was able. It invari- 
ably returned in a direct line to the 
spot where I stood.” Darwin specu- 
lated that this strange behavior might 
arise from fear of possible predators 
in the water (sharks). “Hence, prob- 
ably urged by a fixed and hereditary 
instinct that the shore is its place of 
safety, whatever the emergency may 
be, it there takes refuge.” No one 
since has come up with a better ex- 
planation. 


Since their discovery (in 1535 by a 
lost sailor), the Galapagos have been 
exploited. For 300 years or more, pi- 
rates hid out on the islands, while 
whalers and sealers hunted in the sur- 


rounding seas. Many ships dropped 
anchor to take on water and fresh 
food. The giant tortoises were much 
favored. Thousands were taken, as 
their meat was good, and they could 
be kept alive for months. A local in- 
habitant informed Darwin that a 
single ship might take aboard as 
many as 700 tortoises. Harvesting on 
this scale reduced the tortoise popu- 
lation dramatically, even in Darwin’s 
time. Since then, the situation has 
only gotten worse, and several races 
are gone forever, while others face 
with extinction. 


Scientists have 
presented George 
with females from 
other islands. He is 

not interested. 


We visit the Charles Darwin Re- 
search Station. There we meet “Lone- 
some George,” the last surviving tor- 
toise of the Isla Pinta subspecies. Des- 
perate to preserve some remnant of 
the race, scientists have presented 
George with females from other is- 
lands. He is not interested. George 
sits there in his pen, back to the 
world, seemingly resigned to his fate. 
He shows no interest in the females, 
his food, or the world around him. 
He lives out his days, the last of a 
race stretching back through time. 

Flashback to a happier scene: 
Darwin not only studied the tor- 
toises, but also had a bit of fun with 
them: “I frequently got on their 
backs, and then, upon giving a few 
raps on the hinder part of the shell, 
they would rise up and walk away; 
but I found it very difficult to keep 
my balance.” Perhaps Darwin had 
spent too much time with the gau- 
chos in Argentina. 

Islanders told Darwin that the 
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tortoises were different on each is- 
land. “Mr. Lawson [the governor of 
the colony] maintained that he could 
at once tell from which island any one 
was brought.” It is hard to know 
what Darwin thought of this state- 
ment. (I have been told by reputable 
scientists that it is not strictly true.) 
Darwin mentions tortoise variation 
without comment in the first edition 
of the Voyage (1839). Only in later 
editions (1845 and later) does he in- 
sert a discussion of inter-island varia- 
tion, using tortoises as a main ex- 
ample. But they are not mentioned at 
all to in the first edition in of The Ori- 
gin of Species (1859). Once again, I 
am left wondering what Darwin re- 
ally thought of the animals of the 
Galapagos. 


The problem, as usual, 
is sreed 


Tourism is both the lifeblood of 
and a major threat to the Galapagos. 
Over 40,000 tourists visit annually, 
spending money on guide services, 
food, lodging, souvenirs, etc. They 
also trample the vegetation, erode the 
slopes, and molest the wildlife. It is 
the classic “love it to death” prob- 
lem. 

Natural history tourism is poten- 
tially an economic boon to third 
world countries. When properly con- 
ducted, it is non-extractive, and most 
of the money spent by tourists goes 
into the local economy. This benefits 
local residents, and assures a continu- 
ing source of income by preserving 
the flora and fauna that tourists come 
to see. Competent guides and tour 
leaders also educate visitors about 
ecological, political, and economic is- 
sues, and bolster support for intelli- 
gent conservation programs. 

The problem, as usual, is greed. 
Seeing easy money, unscrupulous 
tour operators bring in oversized, un- 
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supervised groups, ignore environ- 
mental safeguards, and fail to enforce 
rules designed to protect plants and 
animals. With no concern for long- 
term effects, they fail to educate the 
tourists and allow them to erode the 
landscape, disrupt animal behavior, 
and collect specimens. The result is a 
degraded experience for all, and in- 
creasing demands for environmen- 
tally unsound activities. 

Raoul, our guide, tells us that 
wealthy tourists are now pressuring 
the Ecuadorian government to allow 
5-star hotels, offshore casinos, and 
luxury cruise ships in the Galapagos. 
While in the Galapagos, I saw two 
giant cruise ships, and have since seen 
ads on the internet for luxury yacht 
cruises to the islands. Last year, the 
Galapagos Explorer, a giant cruise 
ship, ran aground near San Cristobal. 
Fortunately, the fuel tanks did not 
rupture. No oil spilled—this time. 

There are increasing signs of 
overcrowding. In just two hours on 
South Plaza, we ran into several other 
groups. It was like a crowded day in 
Yellowstone—or Disneyland. I saw 
numerous signs of erosion from tour- 
ists wandering over the island. The 
Galapagos National Park Service has 
recently established clearly marked 
trails, and the guides appear to be 
fairly conscientious about keeping 
people on them. Nevertheless, South 
Plaza is noticeably scarred. 

The Galapagos National Park 
Service formerly restricted the num- 
ber of boats operating, and regulated 
itineraries. Theoretically, this pre- 
vented several boats showing up at a 
given spot at the same time. One 
wonders how strictly this regulation 
was enforced. It definitely no longer 
is—I counted nine tour boats at 
Bartolomé. 

Given the hordes of tourists and 
the pressure to accommodate even 
more, the Park Service has done a re- 
markably good job of preserving the 
Galapagos environment. Currently, 


a licensed Ecuadorian guide must ac- 
company all visitors. Guides undergo 
a rigorous training program and do 
their best to keep people on the trails 
and limit their impact. Even bringing 
food onto the islands is prohibited (a 
safeguard to keep foreign seeds and 
insects away), and smoking is not al- 
lowed. Guides enforce these regula- 
tions and pick up litter. As a result, 
most areas are remarkably clean. 


arson, vandalism, 
tortoise killings, and 
threats to tourists 


Nevertheless, the most serious 
threat to the Galapagos, is from those 
seeking to exploit and extract the is- 
lands’ resources. Greed and lawless- 
ness have escalated into acts of ar- 
son, vandalism, tortoise killings, and 
threats to tourists. Conservation 
problems in the Galapagos have 
reached a crisis. 

In January 1995 armed fisher- 
men, protesting the government’s clo- 
sure of the sea cucumber fishery in 
the Galapagos, seized the Charles 
Darwin Research Station. They held 
employees and their families hostage 
for three days. A similar incident oc- 
curred in September 1995, after 
Ecuador’s president vetoed a bill that 
would have weakened ecological 
safeguards in the Galdpagos. In 
March 1997, a park warden was se- 
riously wounded in a shootout with 
sea cucumber fishermen on Isabela. 

The Galapagos Marine Re- 
sources Reserve was established in 
1986, to protect marine life within 
fifteen miles of the islands. In prac- 
tice, this protection is nonexistent. 
Commercial fishermen, from main- 
land Ecuador and foreign countries, 
illegally harvest sharks, sea cucum- 
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The Lessons of History 
El Nino and The Fall of Empires 


Figure 3 - Ice layers in the Quelccaya Ice Cap, Peru. Each 
layer represents one year of accumulation. The older layers 
below are thinner because of the heavy weight from above. 


by Kenneth R. Wright 


he history of Andean civilization 

stretches back some 3800 years to the 

Initial Period. Andean cultures such as 
the Moche, Nasca, Chavin, Inca, Tiwanaku, 
and others have been studied extensively, their 
temples and cities excavated, their works of art 
collected and the multitude of ruins analyzed 
and cataloged. 

Lacking the scrolls and clay tablets found 
at digs in the Middle East, for example, Andean 
scholars have been forced to rely on physical 
evidence found in and amongst the ruins to 
understand migration, urban planning, water 
supply, agriculture, and the rise and fall of em- 
pires. 


Did drought precipitate the 
fall of the Tiwanaku empire? 


This is no longer the case. During the last 
several decades, glaciologists, meteorologists, 
geologists, marine scientists, oceanographers 
and hydrogeologists have probed the great ice 
caps and glaciers of the Andes, studied flood- 
plain deposits, and measured ocean tempera- 
tures. The role of climate in ancient history is 
etched in glacial layers, in cores taken from Lake 
Titicaca, in the rings of ancient trees. What part 
did floods play in Moche history? Did drought 


As president and chief engineer of Wright Water 
Engineers of Denver, Kenneth Wright holds three 
archaeological permits and is presently studying 
the paleohydrology of Machu Picchu and two 
ancient sites at Mesa Verde National Park. Wright 
is a civil engineer and business school graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin. 
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precipitate the fall of the Tiwanaku 
empire? These and other questions 
can now be answered with greater 
certainty than ever before. This in- 
formation makes possible solid cor- 
relations with new and credible data 
linking droughts and floods to spe- 
cific E] Nifio occurrences. The results 
of this continuing research is a clima- 
tological record of Andean weather, 
dating back not just a century or two, 
but spanning 1500 years as illus- 
trated in Figure 1. 

Long before man arrived in the 
Americas, storms buffeted the Andes, 
floods inundated coastal plains, pro- 
longed droughts parched the land. 
All the meteorological phenomenon 
that we read about in newspapers, see 
on the weather channel, or put up 
with today—floods, drought, storms, 
winds etc.—occurred in the past. 
Natural weather cycles such as El 
Nino, all the climate extremes, inevi- 
tably repeat themselves over time. 


Whole peoples went 
hungry 


What is El Nifio? It is a warming of 
the Pacific coastal surface water off 
South America. Typically, the onset 
of El Nifo occurs during the Christ- 
mas season, hence the name “El 
Nifo,” the Spanish word for “Christ- 
child.” Warming of surface waters is 
significant, ranging between 2 to 8°C 
(4 to 14°F) and may last a full year. 
The Pacific Ocean thermocline (layer 
of water between the warm surface 
and a layer of colder water under- 
neath) deepens, causing a reversal of 
coastal current flow from north to 
south. The nutrient supply to the 
photic zone decreases. Then, too, El 
Nifo disrupts the winds that sweep 
Northern Peru and bring about the 
upwelling of deep nutrient-rich wa- 
ters. When this happens, the usually 
vast shoals of fish off Peru disappear. 
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In Peru, El Nifio can be a time when 
great rivers roar down from the 
Andes, gushing onto the coastal 
plains. At the same time, drought 
may scorch immense areas in the 
Southern Andes., El Nifo is also as- 
sociated with an atmospheric coun- 
terpart first recognized by G. T. 
Walker over seventy years ago. This 
atmospheric condition is known in 
scientific circles as the Southern Os- 
cillation (SO), hence the term El 
Nifio/Southern Oscillation (ENSO). 
Simply stated, ENSO represents the 
single major cause of international 
climate variation on a world-wide 
scale. 


The Ancient Climate 
Record 


The rise of great Andean empires 
depended on surplus food produc- 
tion. High agricultural yield meant 
power—to feed armies, to control far 
flung peoples often a thousand miles 
from the throne. Most of all, surplus 
food freed up enormous energy— 
human labor to build monumental 
stone structures, defend the empire, 
create works of art. On the other 
hand, mighty empires could be 
brought to their knees or even 
toppled by changes in climate. Pro- 
longed droughts or repeated floods 
crippled food supply. Whole peoples 
went hungry and lost faith in their 
rulers. 

The Quelccaya ice cap is located 
in the Cordillera Oriental mountain 
range of southern Peru approxi- 
mately 200 km northwest of Lake 
Titicaca. During the 1980s, scientists 
drilled and analyzed ice cores from 
the ice cap. Their work has given us 
a record of the climate dating from 
500 AD to 1984 AD. Like layers in a 
cake, each slab of the ice record re- 
veals yearly accumulations of ice 
along with dust particles and oxygen 
isotopes. A layer’s thickness repre- 
sents yearly precipitation (Figure 3). 


The oxygen isotope is a guide to tem- 
perature. Dust from parched agricul- 
tural fields is blown by the wind, 
some of it settling on the glacier. 
These dust particle concentrations 
are used to estimate severity of 
drought conditions and to identify 
periods of massive earthmoving. The 
variations in ice cap layers corre- 
sponding to the years 1935-85 corre- 
late well with known twentieth cen- 
tury periods of El Nifio (Table 1). 

Ice cap data also supports ar- 
chaeological field work. At a variety 
of archaeological sites physical evi- 
dence of great flooding, drought and 
destruction has been found, dated, 
and correlated with ice core data and 
Professor Kolata’s sediment cores 
from Lake Titicaca. Over time, the 
particulars of El Nifio’s impact on an- 
cient civilizations is being unraveled. 
For example, cores from the 
Quelccaya ice cap provide “ground 
truth” or confirmation of suspected 
floods and droughts, and one par- 
ticularly dry period viewed as the 
“oranddaddy” drought that occurred 
during the sixth century (Figure 4). 
The climate tended to be more mod- 
erate during the seventh and early 
eighth centuries with well-above av- 
erage accumulations from about 740 
to 950 AD. This was followed by 
some 350 years of progressively drier 
weather with each passing century 
(Figure 1). 


Moche Kingdom 


Professor and Moche scholar 
Michael E. Moseley has written that 
the Moche empire represents a re- 
markable achievement in statecraft. 
For the first time, the coastal popula- 
tions were forged together in one 
nation. Under the Moche, the arts 
flourished. Peace and prosperity 
reigned. Alas, it did not endure. 
Shortly before 600 AD the Moche 
River, repeatedly swollen by heavy 
rains, swept down from the moun- 
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tains, thundering toward the me- 
tropolis built of adobe. The seething 
water gouged away whole sections of 
urban landscape, gutted agricultural 
fields, and stripped away layers of 
ground to depths of six feet. And 
when, at last, after the vast work of 
reconstruction was finally com- 
pleted, the skies cleared. Then for 
weeks and months on end, no rain 
fell. Drought settled over the land 


Figure 1. Quelecaya Ice Cap record illustrated as 10-year moving average for 500 - 1984 A.D. period. 
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and the winds picked up. The soil 
washed out to the sea by the great 
floods returned to the beaches as 
sand and was then blown inland. 
Strong winds carried clouds of sand, 
burying the Moche capitol and sur- 
rounding fields under massive dunes. 
Since 1988, Thor Heyerdahl has been 
studying the pyramids of Ticume in 
the Lambayeque Valley of northern 
Peru about 30 km inland from the 
Pacific Coast. It was here the Moche 
flourished in the nearby Moche Val- 
ley, its capitol flanked by two large 
pyramids—Huaca del Sol and Huaca 
de la Luna—that dominated the 
sandy plains (Figure 5). Heyerdahl 
has found archaeological evidence of 
catastrophes between 500 and 600 
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‘LONG-TERM DECLINE 
COMMENCING IN 950 A.D. 


1100 


AD. He also uncovered signs of a 
prolonged and severe drought during 
the sixth century AD interrupted by 
periods of rain brought on by El 
Nino. 

Ice core data confirm the ar- 
chaeological field work—El Nifio 
struck the Moche capitol in 511-12, 
546, 576, and again in 600 AD. Core 
samples also point to a great drought 
that began in 563 AD and continued 
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until 594 AD (see Figure 4). During 
this period, rainfall dropped 30 per- 
cent below normal. 


undone by the floods 
that followed 


To their credit, the Moche sur- 
vived years of drought, only to be 
undone by the floods that followed. 
After the floods circa 600 AD, their 
fields stripped of topsoil and covered 
with dunes of sand, the Moche aban- 
doned their capitol, and moved their 
city north to Pampa Grande in the 
Lambayeque Valley, alas another 
floodplain. Here, they carried on in 


their new city until 700 AD when the 
archaeological evidence shows fire 
leveled the capitol. It is not known if 
the Moche, unable to cope with re- 
current floods, abandoned Pampa 
Grande or if the empire fell apart 
from a myriad of causes. 
Nearby, in northern Peru, the 
Sican culture rose up after the Moche 
collapse. Occupying an immense area 
in the present-day Lambayeque prov- 
ince with more than a dozen 
pyramids, the Sican people 
built their capitol, Batan 
Grande, in the Leche Valley. 
They too experienced the ef- 
fects of El Nifio when floods 
devastated Batan Grande 
around 1100 AD. The ca- 

| tastrophe doomed Batan 
Grande forever. 


Tiwanaku Empire 


Around 400 AD, concur- 
| rently with the Moche IV 
Kingdom, the Tiwanaku 
Empire near Lake Titicaca 
had learned to live with the 
thin air and temperature ex- 
tremes at 12,000 feet. 
From its capitol 
near the south shore of the 
lake, Tiwanaku expanded rapidly. In 
just two centuries it had become an 
economic and political power spread- 
ing across what is now southern Peru, 
northern Chile, and Bolivia. Like 
other empires Tiwanaku expansion 
depended on abundant food produc- 
tion, and for over seven centuries, it 
regularly produced food surpluses. 


1900 


Drought seared the 
south-central Andes 
for 300 years. 


The German adventurer Arthur 
Posnansky explored Tiwanaku in 
1904 and, in his 1945 monumental 
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Table 1 - 20th Century Occurrences of El Nifio and La Nifia 
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two-volume book on the Tiwanaku, 
attributed its decline to “malign cli- 
mate conditions.” Indeed, the _his- 
torical record confirms that the 


(47,120 acres). Studies show 
that land cultivated in this manner 
could yield 20 metric tons of pota- 
toes per hectare. Construction of the 
raised field system no doubt required 


Figure 4. Sixth century Quelecaya Ice Cap record 
showing two periods of drought. 
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major earth moving operations. In- 
terestingly, high dust concentrations 
show up in the Quelccaya ice core 
around 600 AD when the system was 
being built. 


the royal dynasty of 
Tiwanaleu tottered 


and fell. 


From about 950 AD on, a long- 
term decline in rainfall set in. After 
1000 AD, crops withered in the field; 
hunger gripped the empire. Drought 
seared the south-central Andes, last- 
ing for 300 years. The abundant har- 
vests of the past were now only 
memories. Unable to feed the hun- 
gry, the royal dynasty of Tiwanaku 
tottered and fell. 


Huari Empire 


While the Moche wrestled with 
floods and droughts, the Huari em- 
pire spread in the southern Andes 25 
km north of present-day Ayacucho. 
The Huari flourished, Michael 
Mosley thinks, because of agricul- 
tural practices they adopted from the 
Huarpa, an earlier civilization that 
inhabited the Ayacucho area. The 
Huarpa are thought to have invented 
terrace farming. Terraces allowed 
them to farm the _ steep 
mountainsides, using primary and 
secondary canals for irrigation. 
Building terraces demanded intensive 
labor, but once built, terraces pro- 
vided steady food production. 
The Huari added their knowledge of 
maize varieties with Huarpa technol- 
ogy to produce high grain yields. The 
Huari surrounded their capital with 
irrigated terraces, and over time, in- 
troduced terraces throughout their 
empire. 

Irrigated terraces allowed the 
Huari to survive the thirty-year 
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drought that, in the 6" century, struck 
the Moche with such devastating im- 
pact. Terraced hillsides, moreover, re- 
mained unaffected by El Nifio. The 
floods that leveled crops on the 
Moche floodplain caused little dam- 
age to Huari agriculture. For some 400 
years, the Huari Empire successfully 
countered the vagaries of nature. 


The Inca state spanned 
over 2,600 miles from 
north to south 


But Huari ingenuity could not 
cope with the steady decline in rain- 
fall that started about 950 AD and 
continued for several centuries. The 
Huari Empire entered a period of de- 
cline much like the Tiwanaku culture. 
According to Huari scholar Gordan 
McEwan, the Huari, over time, 
slowly ceased to function as a soci- 
ety. Archeological evidence reveals 
doorways carefully blocked up like 
houses boarded up against a storm 
and administrative centers such as 
Pikillacta purposefully closed down. 
All these measures were done with 
care, as if the Huari planned to re- 
turn. The collapse most likely took 
place in a gradual and orderly way, 
but in the end, centuries of drought 
proved too much for the Huari. 


Inca Empire 


Some three or four centuries later, the 
Inca people rose to prominence. As it 
grew, the Inca state successfully ab- 
sorbed far-flung peoples into an em- 
pire which at its height spanned over 
2,600 miles from north to south. The 
Incas’ rapid rise hinged on agricul- 
tural surpluses which they stored in 
countless stone food warehouses con- 
spicuously dotting the hillsides in 
view of the lower-lying communities. 
The abundant food freed up a por- 
tion of the population of ten million 
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for the military 
as well as for 
public works 
such as the con- 
struction of ca- 
nals, roads, 
buildings, 
monuments, and 
temples. This 
they achieved 
through — their 
mastery of land 
and water. 

The Incas 
employed agri- 
cultural tech- 
niques formerly 
developed by 
their predeces- 
sors while 
readily adopting 
new methods from the peoples they 
conquered. They quickly learned to 
build irrigation systems and addi- 
tional flood resistant terraces on 
steep mountainsides. They also per- 
fected vertical agricultural zones, 
planting at different elevations crops 
that thrive at particular altitudes, 
thereby maximizing harvests. The 
length of the Inca Empire straddled 
several El Nifio zones. From this they 
learned flexibility in dealing with a 
variety of climatic conditions—i.e. 
heavy rains in the north while 
drought parched the southern high- 
lands. 

Over time, the Inca Empire, en- 
dured wide environmental extremes 
as described by Huaman Poma in 
1613 AD. Poma describes volcanic 
eruptions, the destruction of 
Arequipa, earthquakes, frosts, hail- 
storms, and a ten-year drought. Nev- 
ertheless, the Inca empire held to- 
gether and was able to employ a sig- 
nificant portion of its population for 
military purposes and public works. 
The Inca’s eagerness to experiment 
with new technology and improve 
their knowledge of agriculture is _il- 
lustrated by their agricultural re- 
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Figure 5 - View looking West across the Moche River and the site of the early seat of 
power of the Moche Kingdom. An El Niiio flood in the 6th century decimated the capital 
city and stripped away buildings and agricultural fields. (Photo courtesy of the 
American Museum of Natural History, overlay by Wright Water Engineers) 


search stations, such as the one at 
Tipon. The magnificent canal bring- 
ing water to Tipon covers many kilo- 
meters. At the time of abandonment, 
a fine reservoir was under construc- 
tion which would have increased the 
water management capability at 
Tipon. There is evidence the Incas 
also understood micro-climatology. 
Tipon is in a narrow valley only 23 
kilometers downstream from Cusco. 
The Incas built magnificent terraces 
here. Stone terraces and walls to- 
gether with rock outcrops jutting 
from the sides of the valley, capture 
the sun’s heat during the day and ra- 
diate warmth during the cold nights. 
Also, in this narrow valley at Tipon, 
warm air currents from the main val- 
ley below flow up and across the ag- 
ricultural terraces extending the 
growing season beyond that of val- 
leys not so fortuitously situated. 

If further proof of Incan agricul- 
tural prowess were needed, it can be 
found in the fact that the Inca empire 
housed and fed an estimated ten mil- 
lion people, with energy and man- 
power left over to construct the 
“crown jewels” such as Ollan- 
taytambo and Machu Picchu, both 
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elaborate feats of engineering. The 
Inca State fed numbers considerably 
greater than the Indian population 
that inhabits this region today—im- 
poverished descendants eking out 
a subsistence living farming their 
small plots of land. 

The Inca Empire, weakened by 
smallpox and civil war, eventually 
succumbed to the treachery of Con- 
quistador Francisco Pizarro. During 
its brief 200 year history, however, it 
successfully overcame the challenges 
of drought and flood, efficiently mak- 
ing use of the land and achieving high 
levels of food production. 


Lessons to Be Learned 


The demands of an exploding world 
population have created a reliance on 
irrigation, centralized food distribu- 
tion, and ever-higher crop yields. So 
far, the green revolution is keeping 
pace, producing crop yields many 
times those of only seventy-five years 
ago. There are dangers, however, 
notably the mono-culture crop sys- 
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tem. Increased agricultural demands 
have moreover led to expansion— 
both urban and agricultural—into 
flood-prone areas. As farmers, cor- 
porate agriculture, and governments 
struggle to increase agricultural pro- 
duction, they tend more than ever 
before to make plans based on aver- 
age climate conditions—average 
rainfall, average sunshine, average 
temperatures. 

Then, too, engineers and scien- 
tists ignore climate extremes. Agricul- 
tural decisions are made on a statisti- 
cal “frequency of occurrence” or tied 
to an economic payout when such de- 
cisions should reflect environmental 
design principles that take into ac- 
count ecology, climate, and harmony 
with nature. 

The Andean countries are 
unique. No other part of the western 
hemisphere has been studied by ar- 
chaeologists so extensively. This re- 
search has provided untold opportu- 
nities to learn from the past. The rich 
and abundant research by archaeolo- 
gists and physical scientists has ex- 
tended our knowledge 
of ancient Andean civi- 
lizations—the climate 
that prevailed, the 
weather extremes these 
cultures endured, and 
the unique farming 
practices they devel- 
oped and used with 
great success. 

Alas, the countries 
of western South 
America—Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chile—have not yet 
learned the lessons of 
history, the lessons 
clearly inscribed 
amongst the many ruins 
and indelibly etched in 
the ice caps of the 
Andes. 


3,500 people died in 


seven minutes 


Extreme weather conditions— 
floods, droughts, etc.—are regular 
disasters in Andean countries. The 
deadly damage they can cause, how- 
ever, is greatly exacerbated by unwise 
land use. In 1962, for example, 
3,500 people died in seven minutes 
as ice and debris flow crashed down 
a mountain with explosive force at 
80 miles per hour. Ranrahirco and 
nearby communities at the foot of 
Nevada Huascaran perished. Eight 
years later, a similar, lethal flood of 
water, rocks and mud rumbled down 
the same valley burying Yangay 
which had escaped the 1962 disaster 
due to a ridge formerly serving as a 
barrier. In 1997, heavy rains loosened 
the soil on steep terrain. Mudslides 
buried communities near Arequipa, 
Peru. Families of the many victims 
spent days fruitlessly digging through 
the mud and debris for their loved 
ones. Sadly, these are just a few ran- 
dom examples that illustrate the wide- 
spread disregard of climate extremes 
when building towns and villages. 


Mudslides buried 


communities near 
Arequipa 


Nor is South America alone in 
ignoring the lessons of history. In the 
United States, floodplain manage- 
ment at the local community level has 
been shifted to the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA). 
FEMA uses the National Flood In- 
surance Program to limit unwise 
floodplain development. This did not 
happen overnight. It took some thirty 
years from the time Gilbert White 
wrote his important study on flood- 
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plain management before Congress 
finally passed the Flood Insurance 
Act (1968). Some communities, even 
now, have not adopted floodplain 
regulations and are not in the FEMA 
program. 

The ancient Andeans lacked 
long-term climate records. Today, on 
the other hand, research of ancient 
Andean climate patterns and El Nifio 
events are instantly available on the 
Internet. Floodplain management 
methods and technology are well 
known and widely available. No 
longer are modern societies at the 
mercy of nature. El Nifio-induced 
weather can be tracked via satellite. 
With present technology, scientists 
have advance warning of droughts 
and floods. In short, modern engi- 
neers with all the advantages of hind- 
sight have what they need to make 
plans for orderly urban growth and 
environmentally sound land use. 

To paraphrase George Santa- 
yana, if we don’t learn from our past, 
we will be forced to relive it. 
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ing to make a big splash in the Manu 
river—to the jubilation of the school 
children, no doubt. 


you may find 
your front yard 
disappearing 


Boca Manu must be a confusing 
place for postmen (if, indeed, there 
are any), but the residents know ex- 
actly where they stand—provided it’s 
not too near the river’s edge. In fact, 
most find the situation agreeable. It’s 
an advantage to have one’s house 
near the waterfront, and because of 
the “musical houses,” everyone gets 
a chance to occupy the choice water 
front property—pole position—for 
around two years, though of course 
this depends entirely on the severity 
of the weather. A long rainy season 
will speed up the erosion. This hap- 
pens every eight to ten years. If your 
house happens to be fronting the 
river at this time, you may find your 
front yard disappearing more quickly 
than you hoped. 

Boca Manu is at the gateway to 
Manu National Park, a vast tract of 
unspoiled rainforest. Doubling as 
shops, houses on the waterfront 
profit by trading with passing tour- 
ists and locals. They can sell you that 
last packet of biscuits or the roll of 
soft toilet paper you forgot to pack. 
It’s also one of the few places in the 
jungle where you can find a beer, and 
if you’re lucky, it will be colder than 
the ambient temperature. 

If you don’t want to be a shop- 
keeper in Boca Manu, you can sell 
your valued real estate to someone 
who does. A prime site can fetch 
$3,000 dollars, a tidy sum in Boca 
Manu. Or, if you don’t like waiting 
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years for a house with waterfrontage, 
you can do what Walter has done— 
build another house towards the 
back. (Strangely, Walter seems to be 
the only person in the village to have 
cottoned to this.) He may not be able 
to still the waters, but he knows a 
good business opportunity when he 
sees one. 

Even taking into account all 
these benefits, you may still wonder 
why the residents of Boca Manu 
don’t move their village to a less-ex- 
posed site. After all, collapsing banks 
can be dangerous. Just before my 
visit, a five year old boy standing too 
close to the edge (and the eight foot 
drop) nearly drowned when the bank 
suddenly gave way. Barely able to 
swim, he was lucky when the cries of 
his two year old sister summoned help. 


Col lapsing bankes can 
be dangerous. 


However, there’s another reason 
why Boca Manu is where it is. Lum- 
ber and boat building are big busi- 
ness in Boca Manu. Both rely on a 
steady stream of trees coming out of 
Manu National Park. Most prized 
are the cedar trees. Equipped with 
chainsaws, the villagers could cut 
down thousands in no time at all, but 
logging in the Park is illegal, a prohi- 
bition vigorously enforced by the 
Park guards. So, the villagers wait for 
the trees to come to them. 

Cedar trees have a lot in com- 
mon with the houses of Boca Manu. 
As the meandering current cuts away 
the banks, the trees topple into the 
water and float downstream. This 
happens quite often. As a result, Boca 
Manu, being the closest village to the 
Park, gets first crack at the steady 
stream of timber. The next village 
downstream gets only those logs that 
float past Boca Manu in the early 


hours of the morning when Boca 
Manu sleeps. 

Walter was my guide during my 
trip up the Manu river to the Park. 
Walter knows the wildlife and can 
recognize almost every bird by its call 
alone. He can spot a brown stick in- 
sect sleeping on a brown stick at 
twenty paces. He also has a good eye 
for a floating cedar tree. While on the 
river, we saw a number of large speci- 
mens, temporarily stranded on sand 
banks. Walter and the boatman sized 
them up appreciatively with glances 
one might bestow ona pretty woman 
in a short skirt. This was just win- 
dow shopping, of course—there was 
nothing they could do until the logs 
drifted downriver out of the Park and 
past Boca Manu. 

The men of Boca Manu haul ina 
floating log with the flourish of ro- 
deo cowboys jumping off their horses 
to wrestle a steer to the ground. Spot- 
ting a trunk, they race across the river 
in their boats, jump onto the log with 
a rope, and lash it tightly to the boat. 
This sport brings in about 90,000 
cubic feet of wood a year. It is quite 
possibly the most environmentally 
friendly timber business in the Ama- 
zon, a source of pride for Walter, a 
passionate conservationist. 

As I left Boca Manu, the river 
gurgled around the posts holding up 
the house in front of Walter’s. His 
neighbor was busy dismantling his 
home. Soon, Walter and his family 
will sit at home and look across the 
Manu River, their view unimpeded. 
But then it will be their turn to watch 
the river eating away the ground, 
inching ever closer to their front door. 


> 
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A sk the Doctor 


~~ 


Dr. Joseph Breault graduated from Tulane Uni- 
versity School of Medicine with combined MD and 
MPHTM (Tropical Medicine) degrees. Currently the 
staff physician at the Ochsner Clinic in New Or- 
leans, he has previously worked at the PHS Indian 
Hospitals in South Dakota and overseas in the Do- 
minican Republic and Bolivia. 


Altitude Sickness 


QO: My husband and I will be traveling 
for 18 days in Ecuador. We are both se- 
niors (over 62) and in generally good 
health. Do you know of any altitude 
medication or have suggestions for prob- 
lems with altitude? 


A: Altitude sickness is due to a reduc- 
tion in oxygen. Symptoms include rapid 
breathing and heart beat, headache, de- 
hydration, loss of appetite, vomiting, 
stumbling, and unusual fatigue when 
walking. 

Tips to avoid altitude sickness: 
¢ Avoid rapid ascents to high altitudes by 
airplane. Give yourself time to acclimate 
at gradually increasing altitudes. Spend 
about two days getting to 10,000 ft (3050 
m) and avoid overexertion during these 
initial days. 
*Don’t take narcotics or sedatives above 
8000 ft (2450 m). Drink lots of fluids and 
eat a low salt diet. 
eWear appropriately warm clothing to 
avoid hypothermia. 
elf you have symptoms of altitude illness, 
descend. 

Taking acetazolamide (Diamox) 125 
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mg twice a day can speed acclimatization 
for those going to 10,000 ft (3050 m) 
rapidly and for those with past altitude 
problems. Start taking it a day before as- 
cending and continue taking it for 3 to 5 
days. If you choose not to use acetazola- 
mide for prevention, carry some with you 
to use if you do devolp altitude illness. 


| Don’t take it if you are allergic to sulfa 


drugs. Ask your doctor for a prescription, 
and consider trying it out at home first to 
make sure you don’t have a negative re- 
action to it. 


O: Will I get side effects from altitude 
pills? 


A: When you take acetazolamide, you 
may urinate more frequently and have 
sensations of numbness. Nausea and im- 
potence are less common. It can also af- 
fect the taste of carbonated beverages. 


O: Can altitude illness be dangerous? 


A: Progressively more serious forms of 
altitude sickness include: 
*Acute mountain sickness. This can oc- 
cur at 6500 ft (2000 m). About a quarter 
of Colorado resort skiers get acute moun- 
tain sickness. 
*High altitude pulmonary edema 
(HAPE). With this stage of altitude sick- 
ness, water builds up in the lungs. One to 
two percent of travelers to 12,000 ft 
(3650 m) develop HAPE; the mortality 
rate is high. 
*High altitude cerebral edema, or swell- 
ing of the brain. This is rare below 10,000 
ft (3050 m) but can be fatal in 24 hours. 
Athigh altitude, if you or your com- 
panion suddenly develops mental confu- 
sion, acts irrationally, has trouble with 
balance, or has significant difficulty 
breathing, descend immediately. 


O: Ihave a friend that is 2 months preg- 
nant who wants to visit Cusco and La 
Paz, 3300 m and 3600 m elevation re- 
spectively. Will a 5 day trip to this alti- 
tude damage the fetus? 


A: There haven’t been any studies on 
pregnant women traveling to higher alti- 


tudes. However, it is known that preg- 
nant women who reside at high altitudes 
have more problems with irregular blood 
pressure and have fetuses that haven’t 
grown as well as expected. Some experts 
recommend limiting 1st trimester travel 
to 8000 ft (2450m), which means your 
friend should avoid Cusco and La Paz. 


O: Any problems with taking birth con- 
trol pills at higher altitudes? 


A: Yes. At amy altitude, the estrogen in 
birth control pills slightly increases the 
risk of blood clots. Theoretically, if you 
take the pill at high altitudes, there’s an 
increased risk of blood clots, including 
fatal clots that enter your lungs. Some 
experts suggest that you should use alter- 
native forms of birth control above 
10,000 fr (3050 m). Please discuss these 
issues with your doctor before you leave. 


O: Is altitude dangerous for my kids? 


A: Young children may be more sus- 
ceptible to altitude illness. To be on the 
safe side, descend if your children show 
even vague symptoms of altitude sick- 
ness. Nevertheless, young children have 
been taken to over 15,000 ft (4570 m) 
without problems. Drugs for altitude ill- 
ness prevention or treatment hayen’t been 
tested for kids, so they’re generally not 
used. 


O: Where can I get more information? 


A: An internet site with good informa- 
tion is Www.princeton.edu/~oa/altitude. 
html. Additionally, The Travel & Tropi- 
cal Medicine Manual by Drs. Elaine C. 


Jong & Russell McMullen has a chapter 


on altitude illness. Always consult your 
doctor to apply information to your indi- 
vidual case and to get the necessary pre- 
scriptions, 


— ee 
You can e-mail medical questions to Dr. Breault at 
joebreault@worldnet.att.net Although the 
questions cannot be answered personally, a selec- 
tion of questions will be answered and published 
in future issues of the South American Explorer. 
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Want to find airline ticket 
schedules and prices for Latin 
American domestic flights? 


They're at your fingertips at 
the websites below. On some 
sites, you can even book 
reservations on-line. 


Argentina 
Aerolinas Argentina 
http://www.aerolineas.com.ar 


Bolivia 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano 
http://labairlines.bo.net/ 


Brazil 

Trans Brazil Airlines 
http://www.transbrasil.com.br 
Varig 
http:/Awww.varig.com.br 


Chile 
Lan-Chile 
http://www. lanchile.com 


Colombia 

Avianca 
http://www.vip-ve.com/avianca/ 
aviindex.htm 


Ecuador 
SAETA 
http://www4.saeta.com.ec 


Mexico 
AeroMexico 
http://www.aeromexico.com 


Mexicana Airways 
http://www.mexicana.com/ 
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PaEC in 
ttp://ww 


Peru 
Aero Continente 
http://www.aerocontinente.com.pe 


AeroPeru 
http://www3.rcp.net.pe/AEROPERU 


Need to know the political 
situation in Colombia? The 
weather in Santiago, Chile? 
The cultural events coming 
up in Bolivia? 


Get the latest Latin American 
news with on-line versions of 
South American newspapers. 


Argentina: Buenos Aires Herald 
http://www.buenosairesherald.com/ 
Weekly on-line version of the En- 
glish language newspaper of Argen- 
tina. 

Bolivia: Bolivian Times 
http://latinwide.com/boltimes/ 

Weekly Bolivian newspaper on-line. 


Our Address: 
Colle Suecia 339 

Plaza de Armas 

Telf. Fox: (51) 84-243736 
(51) 84-239669 


cyberspace 
WY samexplo.ord 


Brazil: 0 Globo On 
http://www.oglobo.com.br/ 


For information on domestic is- 
sues, weather, current events, 
sports. 

Chile: La Epoca 
http://www.reuna.cl/laepoca/ 

Daily Chilean news, in Spanish. 
Colombia: El Tiempo 
http://www.eureka.com.co/noticias/ 
eltiempo/ 

Reports on domestic and interna- 
tional news. 

Ecuador: El Comercio 
http://www.elcomercio.com/ 

El Comercio has been Ecuador’s 


daily news source for over 90 
years. In Spanish. 
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Bolivian TIMES 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


Namw- 
Company 
Delivered Tu: 
Address 


New Subscription 


Fiche: PAE AEP ERE es NI BERET 


weeks subsription, Sus 


— Master Card 
Expiration date 


Date 


La Paz-Bolivia 
‘Other cities in 
Bolivia 

Europe 

North America = 
Latin America 


Asia-Ainca 
Cccania 


send this form to: Bolivian TIMES, Pasaje Jauregui 2248 


payment enclosed” 


Am. Exp. 


Through articles and 
photos jt will show you 
' the magic of Bolivia 


Subscribe 


+ 


ae 


LAL ES 


i 


P.O. Box: 1696, La Paz, Bolivia Tels: (591-2) 392556 - 365348 


Fax: (591-2) 390700 - (591-2) 392710 
E-mail: boliviantimes@latinwide.com 


SPANISH SCHOOL 


STUDY WITH US. YOUR BEST CHOICE!!! 


* Individual and small group classes 

* Professional and experienced teachers 

* Emphasis on grammar, conversation and reading 
* Flexible schedules and reasonable rates 

* Study in our “Jungle Branch” and enjoy the Amazon 
* Special discounts for SAEC members 


* Semi-intensive and intensive courses 

* Audiovisual teaching methods 

* Licensed by Ecuadorian Ministry of Education 
* Experienced Ecuadorian host families 

* Social activities and field trips 

* Mailing, Fax and E-mail service free 


ADDRESS: 718 Jorge Washington st. and Amazonas Ave., Building Rocafuerte, Washington Block, 2nd. & 3rd. Floor. 
Phone & Fax: (593-2) 504654, Phone: (593-2) 527509 P.O. Box 17-21-1245 Quito - Ecuador 


Intemet: http:// www.ecuanet.ec/amazonas 
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E-mail: amazonas@pipro.ec or amazonas@usa.net 


N 
ADVENTURERS 


Unique tours for individuals 
and groups 


Jungle Lodges 
River Trips 


Exotic Birds & Fruits 
Pink Dolphins 
Monkeys 
Historic Opera Houses 
Medicinal Herbs 


Call Lacey A. Gude 


Amazon/Brazil Travel Specialist 
Suite 205, 1235 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, VA 22202 


703) 415-4799 (888) 262-9666 
Fax (703) 415-4798 


LEARN SPANISH 
IN 
cusco 
PERU, SUDAMERICA 


INTENSIVE PROGRAMS 
ALL LEVELS 


QUALIFIED NATIVE INSTRUCTORS 
HOTEL OR- HOST FAMILY ACCOMMODATION 


_ TWO.WEEK PROGRAM (ACCOMMODATION, 
MEALS, TUITION & GUIDED TOUR OF MACHUPICCHU) 


Optional weekend excursions: river rafting, 
“WeKking the Ince Traiito Machupicchu, 
visit to the Sacred Valley of the Incas 

," 


LANGUAGE 
CENTER 
CRUZ VERDE 336, CUSCO - PERU, 
Tel&Fax: 51-84232272 
E.mail:esl-ex|@ qengo.unsaac.edu.pe 
Web site: http:/www.cbc. org.pe/EXCEL/INDEX.HTM 


The Complete 
Guide to 
i\@aB] WORK, STUDY, 


“ae & TRAVEL 


Work STUD}, OVERSEAS 


ALTERNATIVE TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


Now you can have all of Transitions Abroad’s 
essential information in one handy refer- 
ence book. Rick Steves calls it “The best re- 
source around for hard, practical, clearly- 
stated information on travel outside the 
United States,” The Directory has been rec- 
ommended by dozens of publications, in- 
cluding the New York Times, the Los Ange- 
les Times, and the Washington Post. 

The Directory includes over 2,000 coun- 
try-by-country listings that detail specialty 
travel tours, study programs, and volunteer 
opportunities. It provides the best available 
information for independent travelers, se- 
niors, and families. 

Order the Alternative Travel Directory for 
just $23.95 postpaid. 


(800) 293-0373 * TRABROAD@AOL.COM 


Who else has over 
50 years of experience 
in language teaching 
around the world? 


Cursos de Espafiol. 


oocec”9”e 
Seesos 
eeeeeo 
access British 
e0o0e0ceo 
oo*ecK9ce 


Council 


Av. Amazonas N26-146 y La Nifia. Quito-Ecuador. 
Casilla 17-()7-8829. Telfs: 540225 - 508282 - 508284. 
Fax: 508283. E-mail: british8@uiosatnet.net 
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. “Calle Quito con M. Egas, OT, 
Call ma for Reservations 


Visit our "Website at 


‘http:// www.alishungu.com 


SAEC members 
Discounts 


Calama 380 and JL Mera, 
Quito, Ecuador. 
USA & Canada: 1 800 434 8182 
Tel. 593 2 552 505 
Fax. 593 2 220 426 


Email: trio tea 


US orders add $3 S&H 
Intl orders add $10 S&H 


cuit ral | h saris 


cs@ 
rid Report 
hus the Rights 
of sige 0u8 
‘peoples 
and Ethnic 
Minorities 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 


“...the conscience of anthropology” 


~NEWSWEEK 


Founded in 1982, CSQ is the award-winning 
publication of Cultural Survival, the international 
human rights group for indigenous peoples and 
ethnic minorities. Each issue of CSQ features a 
central theme with numerous articles exploring 
the most current issues of the day facing native 
peoples and their rights to land, resources, and 
self-determination. Become a member today or 
pick up a copy at your local newsstand. 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 
96 Mount Auburn Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

tel.: 617-441-5400, fax: 617-441-5417 
e-mail: csine@ecs.org, Website: www.cs.org 


5 To order: 
call: 800-455-8687 


¥ International Publications 

i . Box 944 

4 McAllen, TX. 78505 
Email: Interpub @ adventuretrek.com 
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Members! 


If you move, let your Club know at 
least a month in advance. Send a 
postcard, give a call, or drop us a 
message through e-mail at: 
explorer@samexplo.org 
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Annie Smith Peck 


nnie Smith Peck’s lifetime of 
adventure so impressed 
Amelia Earhart that she con- 


fessed to feeling “like an upstart” by 
comparison. 


hooked on mountain 


climbing. 


A Rhode Island native, Peck 
majored in Greek at the University 
of Michigan and went on to become 
one of the first female college profes- 
sors in the United States. Her travels 
in Europe during the 1880s led to a 
career lecturing on Greek and Roman 
archaeology. She also got hooked on 
mountain climbing. 


her goal was to conquer 
a peak no man had 


climbed 


In 1896, at the age of forty-five, 
she became the third woman to sum- 
mit the Matterhorn—and the first to 
do so in pants (In that era, a woman’s 
wearing pants in public was a seri- 
ous breach of the peace). Peck, also 
an ardent suffragette, became an in- 
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stant celebrity. Her lecture business 
flourished, and the Singer Company 
included her photograph, in full 
climbing regalia, knickers and all, 
with each new sewing machine. 

Not satisfied with her Alpine tri- 
umphs, Peck went climbing in 
Mexico, bagging Orizaba and 
Popocatepetl. But her goal was to 
conquer a peak no man had climbed, 
an aspiration that led her to the Bo- 
livian Cordillera Real and Mt. Sorata 
(now Ulampu), a mountain thought 
at the time to be the highest in South 
America. 

Unlike many climbers of the era, 
Peck was not independently wealthy. 
She had to finance her expedi- 
tion by selling subscriptions 
and endorsements. Finally, in 
1903, she steamed for South 
America with two Swiss 
guides and a professor she had 
only briefly met. 

Once in Bolivia, Peck’s 
luck soured. Early on the 
mountain, the professor bur- 
rowed into his sleeping bag, 
refusing to emerge. His boy- 
cott inspired the porters, who 
went on strike. Severely disap- 
pointed, she packed it in. 

By the next year, Peck was 
back in the Cordillera Real, 
but her luck worsened. A few 
hundred feet from Sorata’s 
summit, Peck found herself 


tottering on a snow bridge over a cre- 
vasse. Turning around, she found 
that her two male companions had 
vanished: “I saw, to my horror and 
disgust, the rope trailing idly in the 
snow.” She was forced to descend. 

Peck turned her attention to 
Peru’s Huascaran, which she thought 
might be the highest peak in the hemi- 
sphere. Her two assaults on the 
mountain failed, her poor choice in 
companions having done her in 
again. A lesser mortal would have 
toweled it, but Peck was no such 
thing. In 1906, she made another 
unsuccessful attempt. Then, a couple 
of weeks after being thrown by a 
mule and fracturing her ribs, she or- 
ganized, almost as a lark, an expedi- 
tion to the upper reaches of the 
Maranon in the Cordillera Raura to 
find the source of the Amazon. 

But Huascaran remained her 
goal, and she came back to Peru in 
1908. She reached what she thought 
was the higher north peak—she cal- 
culated it at 23,000 to 24,000 feet. 
But she was off: The north peak is 
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22,205 feet, several hundred feet lower 
than the south peak. 

Still, considering her misfortunes 
with faint-hearted men and her age 
(she was fifty-eight), the ascent was a 
formidable accomplishment. The Pe- 
ruvians named the north peak Mount 
Peck in her honor. 

Peck’s first book, A Search for the 
Apex of America (1911), is a stirring 
account of her Andean climbs. But her 
adventuring was not over. She went on 
to write South American guidebooks 
and, at age seventy-nine, set off on a 
seven-month airplane tour of the con- 
tinent, which resulted in Flying Over 
South America: Twenty Thousand 
Miles by Air (1932). Peck died in 1935 
at the age of eighty-five. Her life is 
chronicled in Elizabeth Fagg Olds’s 
book, Women of the Four Winds: The 
Adventures of Four of America’s First 
Women Explorers (1985). 

> 


HOSTAL LORETO 


@ On the corner of the Plaza de 
Armas in Cusco, Peru 


¢ Reasonable prices and hot water 
24 hours a day 


Loreto 115 
Tel: 51-84 226352 


Asien 


HOTEL 
xk * 


* Located in Miraflores, the nicest 
modern and touristic area. 


* Comfortable as a great hotel. 

* Personal and qualified attention. 
* We honor all major credit cards. 
* Touristic information. 


Grimaldo del Solar 222 
Lima-18 Peru 

Telfx. 

Fax: 
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peru information 


Coffee and tea from all over the world, 
exotic sandwiches, delicious soups and salads, 
fondue and raclette 


Av. Pardo 1046. Cusco, Peru 
Ph: +51 84 240152/ +51 84 252526 
Fax: +51 84 234793 


mnt@amauta.rcp.net.pe 


Maru C od We sell 
patagoniae 


CALIFORNIA 


Mountain Biking 
River Rafting 
Canopy Climbing 


Best quality Custom trips 
Bird-watching tours 


MANU nature tours 


"THE TOUR" 8 DAYS- 7 NIGHTS 
BUS IN/PLANE OUT. TWICE A MONTH 
5 DAYS-4 NIGHTS IN MANU LODGE 
PLANE ROUND TRIP. EVERY FRIDAY 
4 DAYS-3 NIGHTS IN MANU LODGE 
PLANE ROUND TRIP. EVERY TUESDAY 
MANU BIOSPHERE RESERVE TOUR OPERATORS SINCE 1985 
Contact Monica or Armando at: 


Av. Pardo 1046 Cusco, Peru. Ph: +51-84-252721 / 252526 
Fax: +5] 84 234793 E-mail: mnt@amauta.rcp.net.pe 


also... manu café 


Av. Pardo 1046 
Cusco, Peru 


Coffee and tea from all over the world 
exctic sandwiches, delicious soups and salads 
fondue and raclette 


http://www.rcp.net.pe/MANU 
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Spanish 
in the ail 


ESTUDIO DE ESPANOL 


“PICHINCHA" 
The quickest and best way to learn Spanish...! 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION: ONE-TO-ONE 


* Instruction includes grammar, idiomatic expressions and conversation. 


* Study up to 7 hours a day; 5 days a week. Flexible schedule. Official Diploms. 
* Excursions to museums, markets and volcanoes. 
* We can provide lodging in homes of carefully selected families (meals included). 


Address: Calle Andrés Xaura N° 182, between Lizardo Garcia y Foch 
P.O.Box: 17-03-00936 
E-Mail: ite@ulo.sainet.net AND admin@pichinch.ecx.ec 
Faxes: (5932) 601-689 or 528-051 
Phones: (5932) 452-891 or 528-051 
Internet: — http:/Awww.qni.com/~mi/pichinch.htmi#PiICHINCHA 
Quito - Ecuador 


Darquea Teran G. 1650 


Instituto Superior de Espaiol 


y 10 de Agosto 
Lan 
a oe ss A. Quito - Ecuador 
<> YA CHA NA more than a jungle lodge... Souili America 
< LODGE discover the life of the people 


AMAZONIAN ECUADOR 


e-mail: dtm@pi.pro.ec explore and absorb the forest 
FAX: 5932 220362 , 
Tel: 5932 541862 -.. a place for learning 


Tel.: (593-2) 223 - 242 
Fax: (593-2) 221 - —_ 
institut@ ssceniade an ~€CK.€C 


Angermeyer's 
Enchanted Expeditions 


a * Galapagos Cruises 
* Jungle Expeditions 
¢ Highland Trekking 
¢ Birdwatching 
9 ¢ Cultural and Archeological Programs 
ecuador & galapag® ¢ Walking Tours 
* Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House" 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 


Weekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-569956 Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-Mail: angerme1@angermeyer.com.ec 
Web Site: http://www.angermeyer.com.ec 
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ARN TO Say int 
DISIDES A i benallir r 
Bienvenido al Ecuador 
& Spain 
teademia Latinsamenicana 
de Eapaial - Enfarex 


“The very special Spanish school" 

* One- on- one classes 

e For complete beginners to advanced 

* Courses all year round 

e Flexible schedules 

¢ University trained teachers 

¢ Method teaching Is adapt the 
student's level &alms to enable them 
to communicate rapidly & efficiently 

e Emphasis on grammar, vocabulary, 
reading and writing 

e Specialties in Literature, History, 
Business Administration, etc. 

e College credit available in the 
United States 

e Certificates recognized by the 
Ecuadorean Minister of Education 

e Housing in select middle/upper 
class families with two meals a day, 
laundry service and transfer 
transportation 

e Swimming pool, sauna and hot tub 

e Gardens, fireplaces and two terraces 

e Special. very comfortable room for 
parties 

e Cafeteria, money exchange, mail 
service, safety box, tourist 
information, teaching materials, etc. 

e Indian Markets, Amazon, volcanos, 
Galapagos Islands, etc. on request 


e 4 weeks one-on-one tuition, lodging, 


meals for U.S. $ 1370 
e Visa, MasterCard and American 
Express accepted 


Academia Latinoamericana 
de Espajfiol - Enforex 


Suzanne Bell, Admissions Director 
640 E. 3390 S., Ste. E 
Salt Lake City, UT 84107 
Tel: (801) 268-4608 
Fax: (801) 262-2340 
E-mail: latinoal @spanish.com.ec. 
http://mia.lac.net/academia/leamspa.htm 
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The Orange Guest 
House 


CHARMING BED & BREAKFAST 


ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL 
Best quality at low prices 
Carrion 300 y Leonidas Plaza 
P.O.BOX 17 - 12 - 587 
e-mall: bipo@iprolink.ch 
bipo@pi.pro.ec 
Tel, ++ 593 2 540 618 
Fax, ++593 2 547 090 
Quito -Ecuador 


IN THE HEART OF MODERN QUITO 
8 ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH 
SLEEPS UP TO 18 GUESTS 
COMFORTABLE BEDS 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas 
P.O. Box: 17-1200599 
Fax: 593-2-569956 
Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-Mail 
angerme1@angermeyer.com.ec 
Web Site 
http://www.angermeyer.com.ec 
Quito - Ecuador 


Vie WV) SV. Vi NON VS? 972 


Save Save Save!! 


in Costa Rica, Guatemala 
Honduras & Ecuador 


Whether shopping, dining, 
traveling, sending a fax or just 
getting a haircut, the 
AmeriSpan Discount Card 

will save you money. 


Tired of one-to-one classes? 
Learning Spanish 
in small groups is more fun. 


Accepted by 
restaurants, hotels, 
tour operators, 

doctors, stores and 
other businesses. 


Come and see for yourself! 


Cursos de Espanol. 


ALACT Ne. 
Vad 72 


A veriSpan U nlimited 


THE BRIDGE & 
P.O. Box 40( 


USA & Canada 

Worldwide 

FAX 215-751-1986 
Email discountce é 
WWWeb 


Av. Amazonas N26-146 y La Nifia. Quito-Ecuador. 
Casilla 17-()7-8829, Telfs: 540225 - 508282 - 508284. 
Fax: 508283. E-mail: british8@uiosatnet.net 


span.com 
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LA LENGUA 
Spanish School 


STUDY WITH US FOR ONE HOUR, 
ONE WEEK OR ONE YEAR 


e Intensive, individual 

(one-to-one) and group classes 

Flexible schedules 

University trained teachers 

Official Diploma 

Voluntary work 

Student apartment with teacher 

Live with local families (three 

meals and laundry) 

e Dancing lessons (salsa, .... ) 

e Help with student visas 

e Practice outside of the classroom, 

in a market, museum or small 

village. 

Free E-mail service 

SAEC members receive 10% discount 

Colon 1001 y Juan Leon Mera 8th floor 
P.O. Box 17-07-9519 Quito-Ecuador 

Phone 593-2-543521 Fax 593-2- 501271 


E-mail: lalengua@hoy.net 
lalenqua@uio.telconet.net 


Quito's only WOMEN'S  hostal 


Hostal 
Eva Luna 


Pasaje Roca, off the Calle Roca, 

Between Amazonas JL. Mera 
Tel 593 2 234 799 

Email evaluna@safari.com.ec 


* In the heart of new Quito 
* Economic rates 

* Discounts for long term guests 
* Comfortable beds 

* Kitchen Privileges 

* Oniet and secure location 

* Secure luggage lockers 


Check us out! 


Or visit our web site at: 
http://www.qni.com/~mj/eluna/eluna. html 


LUARN a AND 
SPANISH MA UN JOY 
SOW, (DER 


¥ INDIVIDUAL CLASSES (ONE TO ONE) 


v INTENSIVE COURSES FOR TRAVELLERS 

v FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES 

REASONABLE RATES 

~ EXCURSIONS TO HISTORICAL SITES 

~ PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL FESTIVITIES 

~ YOU CAN CHOOSE TO LIVE WITH AN 
ECUADORIAN FAMILY 

~ START AS SOON AS YOU WISH 


Le 
I 


Study Spanish at one of 
the best Spanish schools 


in Quito, Ecador 


TV NT Se 


We offer ind. lessons with 
very experienced teachers 
and homestays with local 
families. Price includes; 
salsa lessons, cooking 
lessons, e-mail, teaching 


materialst+excursions! 
Please check our homepage at : 


www. simon-bolivar.com 
Address: Calle L. Plaza 353 y Roca. Fax/Ph: 
593-2-236688, e-mail: knaugan@aol.com 


ACADEMIA SUPERIOR, SIMOT BOLIVAR 
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CLASSIFIEDS: Ads for Issue 54 must be 
received by September 1, 1998. You must send 


payment with copy. 


HEALTHY, EDUCATED, SPIRITUAL, 
WORLD-TRAVELED, SWM, 55, plans to 
identify, locate, and visit missionaries in South 
America, seeks spiritual SWF to share 
adventure and experience. Fax background 
and interest to 516-286-3188, or E-mail 
Rondavis@aol.com. (53) 

HOSTAL DE LAS ARTES, LIMA. Colonial 
style, member-recommended hostal near Lima 
SAEC. Cheap rooms and dormitory available. 
Quiet, safe, friendly. Tel: (51-1) 4330031. 
Dutch owned. 30% discount on dorm 


accommodations for SAEC members only.(53) 
BEST LODGE IN LIMA. La Posada del 
Parque. Peruvian style mansion. Private 
artdeco bathrooms, hot water, security box, 
fans, cable ty, safe, clean. Attended by owners. 
Rooms from $20. We have singles, doubles, 
triples. Shuttle service from airport with 
advance notice. Address: Parque Hernan 
Velarde No. 60, Block One Petit Thouars 
Avenue, Santa Beatriz Lima 1. Reservations— 
E-mail: monden@telematic.com.pe; Phone: 
00(51-1)433-2412; Fax: 00(51-1)432-3011. 
10% discount for current SAEC members. (53) 


QUITO. WOMEN’S HOSTAL EVA LUNA. 
$5.00/night. Kitchen and laundry. Quiet and 
secure. Amazonas area. Contact Safari. Tel: 
§93-2-234-799 or P.O. Box 17-11-6060, 
Quito. We hold mail. (53) 


ALAIN PIERS LODGING HOUSE Caamano 
145 y Colon, Quito, Ecuador. Rooms with hot 
showers, communal kitchen, laundry area, TV 
and sun terrace. Quite neighborhood. Near 
buses and supermarkets. Tel: 593-2-521-974. 


$7.00 single, $8.00 double, $10.00 triple. (54) 
CULTURA RESERVATION CENTRE, Quito: 
A group of independent hotel owners with a 
variety of beautiful places around Ecuador in 
one central office. Tel/Fax: 5932 558889. E- 


mail: info@ecuadortravel.com (QC) 
VILCABAMBA—HOSTAL MADRE 
TIERRA ranch and spa. Fantastic views and 
hikes, excellent weather all year. Beautifully 
landscaped with gardens and swimming pool, 
from $9 per day including 2 organic meals 
(breakfast and dinner). Jungle and cloudforest 
trips, horses, mountain bikes, massages, hot 
clay baths, colonics, steam baths, conference 
and workshop facilities available. SAEC 
discount. Tel: 593-7-580269. E-mail: 
hmtierra@ecua.net.ec (53) 


SEE YOU AT CASA MOJANDA! Beautiful 
retreat and farm 10 minutes from OTAVALO, 
Ecuador. Adobe cottages overlooking 
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spectacular mountain setting. Hiking, biking, 
and horseback riding to waterfalls, cloud 
forest, and Mojanda Lakes, Gourmet home- 
cooked meals, organic gardens, Andean music 
and dancing, English and Spanish library, 
video collection. Family owned and operated. 
Call/Fax 593-9-731737 or Fax 593-6-922969. 
mojanda@uio.telconet.net Visit our unique 


internet home! www.casamojanda.com. (53) 
17th CENTURY, HACIENDA CUSIN, in the 
Ecuadorian Andes, 10 miles south of Otavalo. 
Restored by an Englishman and a remarkable 
staff. 7 acres of ever-blooming gardens, horse 
and bike riding, squash, pool, library, log 


The PER ISSUE rates for all 
Classified ads are: 


LIFE MEMBERS: 
Free first 25 words. 


OTHER MEMBERS: 
$10 first 25 words. 


NONMEMBERS: 
$20 first 25 words. 


Each additional word 50¢ . 


Note: E-mail addresses and 
international phone numbers 
count as 2 words. 


All classifieds currently running 
will expire with Issue 
number that appears at the 
end of the ad, e.g. (53). 


Ads for Issue 54 must be prepaid 
and received by 
September 1, 1998. 


burning fireplaces. Over 20 walks, climbs, 
rides, craft and market villages. A country 
house hotel. The antithesis of urban living. 
Refer to all guidebooks. Full accommodation, 
$80. Reservations: hacienda@cusin.com.ec for 
a 10% discount. Or 1-800-683-8148. 
Continue to other magical haciendas— 
Pinsaqui, San Augustin, La Cienaga, Manteles. 
The Ecuadorian sierra, a vacation in itself. (54) 
HUANCAYO, PERU. Guest house: Family 


Pension Huanca. Quiet, safe, local info 
available, good meeting place, very clean with 


hot showers. Typical meals at reasonable 
prices offered. Secure luggage deposit. 10 
minute walk from downtown. Address: Pasaje 
San Antonio 113, San Carlos (Cross St. is 4th 
block of Ay. Uruguay. Tel: 064-223-956. 1/3 
discount on rooms and 10% discount on any 
tours for SAEC members. (53) 


GRINGO BILLS HOTEL & RESTAURANT. 
3 houses left of church in Aguas Calientes, 
Machu Picchu Pueblo. Hot water 24-hrs a day, 
laundry, luggage stored, money exchanged, 
tourist information, English spoken. American 
owned. Telefax 011(51-84)211-046. Email: 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR. Ali Shungu, Hotel/ 
Restaurant. Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks 
from Indian Market, 16 rooms, 2 family 
apartments. Fireplace, Garden, Patio, 
Mountain Views, Hummingbirds, Friendly 
Service. Gourmet Vegetarian & International 
Meals. Shuttle Bus from Quito, Tour 
Information, American owned. Call 593-6- 
920750. Write: Casilla 34, Otavalo. E-mail: 
alishngu@uio.telconet.net. Visit our website at 


CAFE CULTURA: In Quito—English owned 
hotel: beautiful colonial house centrally 
located in new part of town (Robles y Reina 
Victoria). 24 bedrooms, all with private 
bathroom. Logfires/garden/lots of atmosphere. 
Café serves our famous breakfasts, lunch, and 
English cream teas. Tel/Fax: 593-2-224-271. 
E-mail: cafecult@ecuadorexplorer.com; Web: 
www.cafecultura.com. Also in Banos— 
another beautiful colonial house with 7 
bedrooms, situated right by the waterfall. 
Garden/Terrace/cafe. Tel/Fax: 5593-3-740- 
419. (QC) 


THE MAGIC BEAN—Restaurant, coffee 
house and hotel. Great location, comfortable, 
clean. Close to all the good restaurants and 
shopping. In the new town. Friendly, helpful 
American-owned, located at Foch 681 y Juan 
Leon Mera, Quito. Tel: 566-181. Shared 
rooms and bath $7 pp, double with private 
bath $20. (IC) 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 
species birds, 1,150 butterflies, 103 
dragonflies. In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, 
Puerto Maldonado. For reservations and 
information contact Peruvian Safaris, 
Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. 
Fax: 051-14- 328866. (53) 


PENSION JOSE LUIS. Cosy apartments in a 
private house. Family atmosphere with 
independence. Cooking and laundry facilities, 
comfortable, safe, nice and quiet location, 10 
minute walk from the center of Miraflores: 
Francisco de Paula Ugarriza #727 San 
Antonio, Miraflores 18 Lima. English- 
speaking owner. Every Room with a Private 
Bath, hot water 24 hours; capacity 20 rooms, 
57 persons; International Cable TV. Public 
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Phone, Fax and E-mail service. Price: 
US$12.00 per person. Breakfast and taxes 
included, Reservations: Tel: (51-1)444-1015; 
Fax: (51-1)446-7177; Internet Web Page: 
http://www.telematic.edu.pe/users/hsjluis. E- 


mail: hsjluis@telematic.edu.pe (53) 


LEARN SPANISH IN THE HIGH ANDES. 
Aventura Peru Andino in Huancayo offers 1- 
week to 4-week courses. Experienced, 
bilingual teachers. One-to-one instruction 
available. Contact us at: Family Pension 
Huanca, Pasaje San Antonio 113-115, San 
Carlos. Tel. 011-(51-64)223-956. 5% 
discount for current SAEC members. (53) 


studyabroadfree@juno.com (54) 
ACADEMIA LATINOAMERICANA-Quito, 
Ecuador’s #1 private Spanish language 
institute. Admissions Director, USA: 640 East 
3990 South, Ste. E * Salt Lake City, Utah 
84107 * Tel: 801-268-4608 * Fax: 801-265- 
9156 * academia@juno.com (54) 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS. Practical, 
intensive Spanish course for 1 or 4 weeks in 
Huancayo, Peru. Personalized teaching. Food 
& Lodging with local families can be arranged. 
Weaving, natural dyes, pan-flute, quechuas, 
flute, peruvian cooking courses and lots more 
available. 10% discount for current SAEC 
memberss. Contact Incas del Peru, Apartado 
Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Postal Box 510. 
Tel: 51-64-223303. Fax: 51-64-222395. E- 


mail: incas&Lucho@hys.com.pe (53) 
CHILE, SPAIN, ITALY, ECUADOR: Travle/ 
Language Holidays and more! Academia@I- 
D-E-A.com (54) 


YOUR BEST LINK TO QUALITY SPANISH 
SCHOOLS Ecuador, Peru, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Spain. Superior service at Language 
Link. Tel: (800) 552-2051. E-mail: 
info@langlink.com. Website: www.langlink. 
com (55) 


LIVE, LEARN, & TRAVEL in the heart of the 
Andes: Homestay/individualized Spanish 
classes in 5 locations in Ecuador. Experience 
the diversity! All levels; certified teachers. P.O. 
Box 100, Manchaca, TX 78652; 
mashi@macconnect.com (53) 

TRAVEL THE WORLD Teaching English! 
New World Teachers offers a four-week TEFL 
Certificate Course. Extensive job placement 


resources, Call for free information pack 888- 
468-3224. (54) 


TRAVEL CONSULTANTS. The leading 
operator for Nature, Cultural, and Adventure 
tours in South America is looking for 
enthusiastic people with two years of Sales & 
Customer Service experience. Office position 
requiring excellent communications skills, 
attention to details, and good knowledge 
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about South America. Send résumé to 
Southwind Adventures, P.O. Box 621057, 
Littleton, CO 80162 or fax (303) 972-0708. 
www.southwindadventures.com (53) 


THE BLACK SHEEP INN, Chugchilan, Care- 
takers/Managers Wanted to share responsibil- 
ity for a S-room guest house/vegetarian res- 
taurant high in Andes. Spanish & minimum 3 
month commitment a must. We need a couple 
to help run our newly built, fast-growing busi- 
ness. We have NO telephone: for info/inquir- 
ies, come and visit or write: Andres 
Hammerman & Michelle Kirby, Apartado 05- 


01-240, Latacunga, Cotopaxi, Ecuador. (53) 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD MAGAZINE. 
America’s #1 Guide to international work, liv- 
ing, study, and independent travel. 20th year. 
$24.95/six issues. Call for a FREE sample is- 
sue. (800) 293-0373. (TR) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Reviews, 
interviews, essays, poetry, and more. Send $18 
for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1762 
Emerson St, Denver, CO 80218-1012 USA. 
(TR) 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/year-person, $30/year- 


institutions. Outside US add $3 postage. (TR) 
LATIN AMERICAN FESTIVALS. Wild 
Planet! guides you to the best festivals and 
celebrations in more than 100 countries on 
every continent. To order, call 1-888-699-3378 
or order online at www.festivalfinder.com/ 
html/merchandise.html. (53) 


INCREASED ULTRAVIOLET IN SOUTH 
AMERICA? If you have knowledge of, or have 
experienced severely sunburned skin or sore 
eyes, please contact Jim Scanlon, 199 Canal 
Street, #8, San Rafael, CA 94901 or 
jscanlon@linex.com or leave message 415- 
485-0540. (54) 


PALMS OF THE AMAZON. Tour on 
Amazon river boat from Tabatinga to Manaus, 
9-24 November 1998. Led by Dr. Andrew 
Henderson, New York Botanical Garden. For 
information call 718-817-8973. (53) 

SEE MACHU PICCHU and the Andes of Peru 
with Tawantinsuyo Explorations, specialists 
on the Inca Empire. 800-862-9294; 
incatour@indra.com; www.incatour.com. (53) 
BOLIVIAN AMAZON. Paddling/camping/ 
trekking tours of remote tributaries in 
northern Bolivia. No motors, small groups 
only. Great wildlife viewing. Quality 


experience. Professionally outfitted. Ex- 
ploratory expeditions also available to 
qualified individuals. Rainforest Expeditions, 
P.O. Box 2242, Nevada City, CA 95959. (530) 
265-0958. rainfrst@netshel.net (53) 


PERUVIAN AMAZON RAINFOREST 
EXPEDITION: One-week Amazon adventure 
on thatched-roof boat. Piranha fishing, hiking, 
and more. Write: Orlando Hoyos, 8 Eden St., 
Chelsea, MA 02150. Tel: (617) 889-0740. (53) 


DISCOVER THE CELESTIAL WORLD OF 
PERU. Enjoy personal and experienced service 
with our customized trips to Machu Picchu, 
Cuzco, Nazca, Sipan, Chan Chan, Inca Trail, 
& Amazon. Last minute travel plans are our 
specialty. Tambo Tours 1-888-2GO-PERU 
(246-7378). (55) 


RUTAHSA ADVENTURES, a new company 
backed by over 30 years experience in Latin 
America, Eco-adventure trips and cultural 
experiences in Guatemala, Galapagos, 
Venezuela, Peru. See: hetp:// 
www.public.usit.net/rfinch/rutahsa.html. 
Write: Dr. Ric Finch, Rutahsa Adventures, 299 
Allen Hollow Rd., Cookeville, TN 38506 (53) 


FERTUR PERU— Tour and travel agent. 
Tourist information, package tours, 
international and domestic flights, excursions, 
reconfirmations, great prices and student 
discounts. Close to SAEC Lima office. Tel: (51- 
1) 3320122; Fax: ($1-1) 3305412. E-mail: 


fertur@correo.dnet.com.pe (53)_ 
AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. 
Custom-made expeditions or join one of our 
groups for hiking, llama trekking, camping etc. 
Ecuador’s biggest and best climbing company. 
Full logistic support for your own expeditions. 
Tel: 1-800-434-8182. Fax 593-2-220-426. 
Email admin@safari.com.ec (53) 


PERU MAGICAL JOURNEY WILLKA 
T'IKA: Sacred Tours, Machu Picchu. Stay at 
our magnificent Retreat and Garden Guest 
Lodge in the heart of the Sacred Valley. Ideal 
for Special Interest Groups. Tel/Fax: Terry 
Cumes (888) PERU-070. — E-mail: 
info@travelperu.com. Web: http://www. 


travelperuicom (56) 
INCA TRAIL TRIPS to Machu Picchu 
departing every Monday. All trips are less than 
ten hikers, Private trips available for groups of 
four. Extensions to other areas available on 
request. Tambo Tours 1-888-2GO-PERU 
(246-7378). (55) 


UNCOMMON ADVENTURE TRIPS: Visit 
remote areas rarely seen by tourists. Jungle 
excursions, canoeing, rafting, trekking in 
Central Andes. All trips involve living with 
native families along the way. More than a 
tour—an experience of a lifetime. 10% discount 
for SAEC members. Contact Lucho Hurtado, 
Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru, Postal 
Box 510. Tel: 51-64-223303. Fax: 51-64- 
222395. E-mail: incas&Lucho@hys.com.pe 
(53) 


South American Explorer 


RV TOURS TO SOUTH AMERICA. Small 
10 unit groups with a knowledgeable staff and 
flexible schedule. Call for free info! 
Adventuretours 800-455-8687 (55) 


Scottish family runs AMAZON JUNGLE 
LODGE and Cape Cod Country Inn. Scottish 
and Brazilian hospitality, home cooking, ca- 
noeing, trekking, biking & fishing. Call 508- 
255-1886 or email to winstonsc@aol.com for 
brochure. Box 771, Eastham, Massachusetts, 
USA 02642. Web: www.overlookinn.com 
(53). 

See you at “CAFE INTERNET ECUADOR,” 
a meeting point in Quito for the surfers on the 
WEB. It is the best place to meet new people 
from all over the world and use all the services 
available on-line, such as; E-Mail, Telephone 
Communication, Net Phone, Chat Sites and 
IRC. Visit us, enjoy a pleasant atmosphere and 
a delicious INTERNET style cup of coffee. 
Open daily from 10:00 am - 10:00 pm. 
Address: Jose Luis Tamayo #400 and 
Veintimilla (twominutes from SAEC). Ph, No. 
557-534 or 09-554-137. E-Mail: 
ecuaint] @uio.satnet.net (53) 


THE BAR AND MORE...Julian De Morales 
759, Huaraz, Peru. The best selection of 
cocktails in town. Top design location just 
around the corner from Cruz Del Sur 
Terminal. Open from 2 pm until the last 
customer goes. Selection: Deserts, Coffee, 
Juices, Appetizers, Cocktails, Quality liquors 


for moderate prices. (53) 

WE NEED NEWS! Just about to toss out that 
New York Times as you get off your plane in 
Quito or Lima? What about that old 
Newsweek you've already read? Don’t throw 
it away! Our Clubhouses in Quito and Lima 
need news from abroad! (CL) 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to 
Lima or Quito empty-handed. We are always 
looking for people to carry library books, 
magazines, equipment, etc. If you think you 
will have some extra room, contact: South 
American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 
(CL) 


HOUSE FOR SALE. In Banos, Ecuador. 
Danish built in 1995, Sits ona hill overlooking 
town, surrounded by lush vegetation. B&B 
possibilities or a great writing/art/living space. 
Fairly priced at $34,000. Call Melanie @ (612) 
439-8474 for more info. (53) 


KEEP US INFORMED! Remember how vital 
those TRIP REPORTS were to your last 
sojourn to Machu Picchu, your dissertation on 
Patagonian penguins, your tour of the 
Pantanal on horseback? Call, write, e-mail, or 
fax the SAEC for blank trip reports.SAEC: 
explorer@samexplo.org. 126 Indian Creek 
Rd, Ithaca, NY 14850. 607-277-0488. (CL) 
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bers, lobsters, and other species 
without restriction. Furthermore, 
sport fishing became legal in 1995, 
posing a danger to shark, tuna, and 
dolphin fish populations. This move 
toward exploitative activities and 
away from minimal-impact activities 
(nature watching, photography, etc.) 
sets a dangerous precedent. 

Fishermen can cause harm to the 
islands beyond their commercial ac- 
tivities. They set up illegal camps, of- 
ten bringing in dogs, cats, and goats. 
Some animals escape and become fe- 
ral: a dog was sighted on Fernan- 
dina; a cat on Venecia. Fishermen 
discard fruits and vegetables and in- 
advertently introduce rats, ants, and 
other alien species. Domesticated 
vegetables were found growing near 
an abandoned campsite on Fernan— 
dina. On Fernandina and Isabela, the 
fishermen cut down mangroves to 
hide their equipment and dry sea cu- 
cumbers. These mangroves are the 
only habitat of the Mangrove Finch, 
the rarest of Darwin’s finches. The 
Charles Darwin Foundation has 
found that over 500 sites show signs 
of illegal camping by fishermen. The 
observations on Fernandina are par- 
ticularly disturbing, because 
Fernandina is the largest island in the 
world still free of introduced verte- 
brates. History abundantly docu- 
ments the grim fate of native species 
once aliens are introduced to an is- 
land ecosystem. 


Charles Darwin could 
ride a bucking tortoise 
and throw iguanas 
into the sea. 


In attempts to solve these prob- 
lems, the Ecuadorian government 
closed the sea cucumber fishery. The 


president vetoed a law that would 
have significantly reduced protection 
of terrestrial and marine environ- 
ments. The government has ap- 
pointed a commission to come up 
with new laws to protect the 
Galapagos. The Galapagos National 
Park Service has been equipped with 
a new high-speed patrol boat and is 
stepping up patrol and enforcement 
of park regulations. In January 1996, 
eight sea cucumber fishermen were 
arrested on Isabela. Since then, more 
arrests have been made, several ille- 
gal fishing camps raided, and at least 
one boat seized. But relentless politi- 
cal and economic pressures to sacri- 
fice the Galapagos for short-term 
gains will continue. The government 
must be convinced that the long-term 
economic benefits of carefully man- 
aged tourism far outweigh the short- 
term benefits of exploitation. 


I fear for the future of 
the Galapagos. 


One hundred and sixty years 
ago, Charles Darwin could ride a 
bucking tortoise and throw iguanas 
into the sea. Today, I can photograph 
tortoises and iguanas, but cannot 
touch them. I can only hope that in 
another hundred and sixty years, my 
descendants will still be able to see 
these tortoises and iguanas, and the 
other remarkable wildlife of this 
unique and wonderful place. I fear 
for the future of the Galapagos. 


*All quotations of Darwin are from the 


first edition of The Voyage of the Beagle 
(1839), unless otherwise indicated. 
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Lima Club 


We’re sorry to have to issue the fol- 
lowing warning to those Club mem- 
bers headed to Cusco: A wave of 
strangle muggings has continued un- 
abated. We recommend using taxis 
after dark, even if the travel distance 
is only a couple of blocks from the 
Plaza de Armas. This advice goes for 
both woman and men, as the attacks 
have been indiscriminate. Victims 
have been targeted even when walk- 
ing in groups of two or three. 

At least six SAEC members have 
been attacked in the last 12 months, 
and we have received reports of simi- 
lar muggings, occurring almost on a 
weekly basis. The attacks appear to 
be perpetrated by a professional 
gang, or gangs, operating in groups 
of three or more. Most of the 
muggings occur within a six-block 
radius around the Plaza de Armas 
after 10 p.m., and are carried out 
with proficiency. We have not heard 
of anyone being seriously injured or 
sexually molested. Victims have all 
reported a similar scenario, in which 
they were ambushed and had no time 
to react. 

“I was walking with a male friend 
at 12:20 a.m. ona well lit street, Calle 
Chogechaka, in the neighborhood of 
San Blas,” one female member told 
us. “We noticed a man behind us, 
then a blue taxi passed us and let off 
two guys. When we passed, the two 
guys came at us with a gun. I tried to 
give them my bag and the other man 
came from behind and began choking 
me hard...I was struggling to breathe 
and then I lost consciousness.” 

After being pistol whipped, her 
friend was also choked into uncon- 
sciousness and robbed. 


Victims and business owners alike 
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have complained that response by 
local authorities has been completely 
inadequate. No effort has been made 
to patrol the back streets around the 
Plaza de Armas, they say—a seem- 
ingly logical strategy, given the obvi- 
ous pattern of the crimes. 

On June 19, Clubhouse staff and 
members of our Board of Directors 
in Lima met with representatives of 
PromPeru, the government-run tour- 
ism bureau. A pledge was made to 
work with the Club to track these 
crimes, monitor police response, and 
take steps to establish neighborhood 
watch programs around the Plaza de 
Armas. 

What can members do? If you have 
been the victim of such a crime, or 
know someone who has fallen vic- 
tim, please contact us here in Lima: 


SAEC 

Postal: Casilla 3714 

Lima 100, Peru 

Tel/Fax: (511) 425-0142 

e-mail: montague@amauta.rcp.net.pe 


Members should copy your letters, 
email or faxes to PromPeru Spokes- 
woman Alessia Di Paolo: 


Alessia Di Paolo 

Responsable de Prensa Area de 
Turismo 

Fax: (51-1) 224-2660; 

Tel: (51-1) 224-3396 

Address: Edificio Mitinci, Piso 13 
Calle 1 oeste S/n 

Urb. Cérpac, Lima 27 - Peru 

Email: postmaster@promperu.gob.pe 


The SAEC is urging the Tourist Po- 
lice to launch an investigation and 
start nightly foot patrols. Unfortu- 
nately, police have taken an unoffi- 
cial stand of “blame the victim,” 
pointing out that the majority of in- 
cidents involve victims returning to 
their hotels after a night out dancing 
and drinking. Police also claim many 
crime reports they receive are false 
and are filed by tourists seeking to 
make fraudulent insurance claims. 

For this reason, we need feedback 
from you to be as specific as possible: 
Where did the attack take place and 
when? What did the attackers look 
like? How did police respond? 

It is not our intention to scare 
people away from Cusco. It remains 
one of the most enchanting cities in 
the world. Here is an opportunity for 
you and the Club to clean up Cusco. 

Organized crime rings carrying out 
high-profile attacks, murders, and 


kidnappings recently moved to the 
forefront of the national political 
arena. President Alberto Fujimori 
and his political party, Cambio 90— 
the congressional majority—won a 
debate in May to deem such crimes 
the legal equivalent of terrorist acts 
against the state. Besides meting out 
tough 25-year-to-life sentences to 
convicted gang leaders, new laws en- 
acted grant special emergency pow- 
ers to the military and intelligence 
service to deal with the crime wave. 

Opposition leaders called the new 
measures an attack on the Constitu- 
tion, and accused Fujimori of taking 
advantage of the problem to solidify 
his authoritarian regime as he pre- 
pares to run for a third straight term 
in 1999. 
The Lima Times made a spectacular 
return to Lima news stands this May, 
and is back on track with monthly 
editions after a six-month reorgani- 
zation. Headed by veteran editor 
Eleanor Griffis de Zuniga—a found- 
ing member of SAEC—the magazine 
is once again one of the best English 
language sources of in-depth politi- 
cal coverage, cultural features, and 
lists of tips and advice for travelers in 
Peru. Annual subscription rates are 
§/100 in Peru, or $65 abroad. For 
subscription information, contact 
Lima Times, Casilla 531, Lima 100, 
Fax: (011) (51-1) 446-7888, E-mail: 
perutimes@amauta.rcp.net.pe. 
The Lima Clubhouse is currently 
looking for long- and short-term vol- 
unteers. Cool people. Cool job. 
Perks. Much fame, but little fortune. 
Thank you, thank you, thank you to 
members Roman Nelson, Aileen Mar- 
tin, John Leivers, Eli Merritt, Laurio 
Ingenick, A] Yates, Jason Ingram, Jan 
Heisey, Michael Ward, and Ken Fang 
for your assistance with handcarries. 
We really appreciate it. 
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Colombia and Ecuador held their re- 
spective Presidential Elections on 
May 31. In Colombia, months of 
scare tactics by a variety of guerilla 
and military groups disrupted the 
voting process and agitated the gen- 
eral public. In Ecuador, presidential 
candidates ranged from a member of 
the “richest family” to a representa- 
tive of the Indigenous Party. 
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At press time, the two main candi- 
dates in Colombia, Serpa and Past- 
rana, were neck and neck. In Ecua- 
dor, the vote was split between 
Mahuad and Naboa. 


The Quito Clubhouse project at La 
Tola Centro Campesino is in full 
swing. During four excursions, vol- 
unteers and children from La Tola 
went fishing, wading through rivers, 


The Quito Clubhouse project at La Tola Centro Campesino is in full swing. 


Ouito Club 


hiking in the parks, and bathing in 
the hot springs. Any one wanting to 
offer donations of time, clothes, 
school supplies, outdoor equipment, 
or money, please contact the Quito 
Clubhouse. 

If you have tried to contact us to no 
avail by phone or fax in May and 
June, we’re very sorry! Our phone 
lines have been down for weeks, and 
as of this writing, we are still waiting 
for repairs. 


Our membership continues to pro- 
vide us with wonderful volunteers 
but we are always looking for more. 


Talk to us when you are here! There 
are always opportunities for the right 
person at the right time. As well, we 
thank everyone who has helped us 
with handcarries from all over the 
world. Hats off to the members! 
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Scott Hoyer 


Scott Hoyer died May 24, 1998 at age 35. Scott 
was the writer of “Bushwhacked on the Guyana 
Trail” published in Issue 51. 


We didn’t know Scott very well, but pleased 
with his first article, we were fondly rubbing our 
hands, joyfully anticipating a whole series of 
articles by Scott from South America. For those 
who may not remember his piece, read on: 


I gaze longingly across the dull green Tacatu River and 
listen to a very-low-on-the-totem-pole Policia Federal ex- 
plain why he can’t give me a Brazilian exit stamp: 


“There’s no ink in the stamp pad,” he says. “We asked for 
a new one a couple of days ago, but it hasn’t arrived.” 


“Really? Then what do you do with people who want to 
go to Guyana?” 


“You're the first person in two weeks who’s wanted a 
stamp. All the rest were just going for a few days so it 
wasn’t a problem. I think it’s no problem for you as well.” 


“Maybe not to cross the border, but I plan to go up to 
Georgetown and then re-enter Brazil from French Guiana. 


The Federal Police are certainly going to wonder where 
I’ve been between Leticia (Colombia/Brazil) and Oiapoque 
(French Guiana/Brazil).” 

“Hmm. Maybe you should go back to the Federal Police 
office in town to get a stamp.” (Bom Fim is a three mile 
hike.) 


“I was just there. They told me that exit stamps are only 
issued here at the frontier.” 


“Then you have to return to Boa Vista to get one.” (A four 
hour bus ride.) 


Neither option is practical. 


“O.K., how about you just write in my passport that I left 
here on this date and sign it?” 


“No, I can’t take that responsibility. You have to go back to 
Bom Fim or Boa Vista.” 


“Then, how about I just write it myself and you sign it?” 
“No.” 


“Fine. I'll just do it myself and you be a witness. Got a 
pen?” 


His pen is also out of ink. My pen got swiped in a market 
in Manaus. I grab a pencil stub and scribble the essentials. 
“What’s your name? I’ll even sign it for you.” 


He raises an eyebrow, lights a cigarette, and busies himself 
with a meaningless ledger. I forge the name of the Brazilian 
consul in Iquitos. 


The boat landing on the Tacatu is a washed out section 
of riverbank with a wooden sign that reads “barco” 
nailed on a tree. I feel an urge coming on to complete 
my clandestine entry into Guyana by swimming across 
the river. I resist it. Instead, following instructions, | 
spend a few sultry minutes wading around the shallows 
hollering “Barco! Barco!” Finally, a barely motorized 
dugout splutters into view and ferries me to Great 
Britain’s former toe-hold on the Americas. 


The author of such lines was someone worth 
knowing. Our regrets to all who knew him better 
44, - than we. 
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Nicole Maxwell 


THE First GrinGA WrrcH DocrTor’s APPRENTICE 


Nicole Maxwell was a former medical student of 
Ohio State University School of Medicine. In a 
long career in several South American countries, 
Nicole collected and cataloged more than 500 
plants used by native groups to cure a wide range 
of diseases and injuries. A fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society and an active member of the 
Society of Women Geographers, Nicole was twice 
appointed research associate of the Museum of 
the American Indian. She authored Witch 
Doctor’s Apprentice and numerous magazine 
articles. Nicole died on May 5, 1998 at age 92. 
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Connor Nixon writes: 


Nicole chewed on life with great glee. Even at 60, her 
hands gnarled with arthritis, she could still lift a leg 
over her head in a ballet exercise. 


Some missionary friends in the Amazon jungles of 
Peru first introduced my wife and me to Nicole. We 
owned a tourist lodge at the time and hoped to offer a 
medicinal plant tour to our guests. 


We hired Nicole to put together a list of plants that 
grew near our lodge and describe their medicinal 
properties. It wasn’t long before I found myself 
laughing with, angered by, learning from, and truly 
astounded by Nicole. 


During Nicole’s stay with us, she brought the lodge 
to life, holding court each evening. She would launch 
into a riveting tale and let the tension build until she 
had her audience hooked and hanging on her words 
with breathless anticipation. At that moment, she 
would lean back and proclaim to one and all, “I’m 
dry.” On cue, one or more guests would jump up and 
flag a waiter to freshen Nicole’s pisco sour. To hear a 
whole story from Nicole, a listener had to make sure 
refreshments flowed without interruption. 


One morning, Nicole appeared flushed and furious. 
Someone had stolen her something or other. It turned 
out she had scolded one of our staff the day before. To 
get even, he had jokingly hidden whatever it was to 
get even. Unappeased, Nicole confronted this fellow in 
public. She threatened to have a curandero put a hex 
on the prankster that would cause his most valued 
body part to “rapidly fall off—never to return.” The 
young man left immediately, not stopping even to 
collect his pay. He never returned. 


Long before ethnobotany became popular, Nicole 
explored the jungles for herbal medicines with an 
attitude we all loved. I can see her now...“Look 
here, St. Peter. Take this root three times a day and 
you’ll have no more tooth problems and your hair 
will grow back.” 
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Brigid Imrie 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1966—Fepruary 24, 1998. 


Brigid was diagnosed with brain cancer in July 
1993 shortly after her return from Ecuador where 
she worked at the Quito Clubhouse in 1991 and 
1992. Brig was such truly excellent company and 
will be remembered and missed by many for her 
kindness, keen intelligence, and wicked sense of 
humor. 


Brigid died in February of this year. 
Nicky Johnson speaks for us all when she writes: 


“T think that the depth of the sorrow and loss 
we all share indicates the joy and delight Brig 
brought to our lives and the number of people she 
touched. 


Brigid had a passion for exploring other cul- 
tures and traveled extensively. She had a real love 
for South America, where we traveled and worked 
at the South American Explorers Club. Brig 
enjoyed the simplicity and rawness of life in 
Ecuador. She had a big heart and felt distressed by 
injustices and the misfortune of others. 
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During her illness, Brigid continued to live life 
to the fullest. Brigid /ived with cancer—she did 
not want us to feel she was dying from it. 


A short poem by Langston Hughes: 
I loved my friend. 

She went away from me. 

There’s nothing more to say. 

The poem ends as soft as it began— 


I loved my friend.” 


Maria Reiche 


That the mysterious Nasca Lines in southern Peru 
still exist at all is largely due to the tireless efforts 
of Maria Reiche, a German mathematician who 
devoted half a century to studying the complex 
lines and figures. Maria fought almost 
singlehandedly for total protection of the lines 
and beat off many threats to irrigate the area or 
hold military maneuvers which would have 
obliterated this unique archaeological treasure. 
Maria Reiche died June 8, 1998. She was 95. 
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Fear and Roading 


in Paraguay 


by Kevin Haight 


n roughly the center of South America, a bit down 

stream from the justifiably celebrated falls that bear 

its name, the Iquazi River empties into the much 
larger Parana to form the boundary between Brazil and 
Paraguay. An impressive single-span bridge over the river 
connects the Brazilian city of Foz do Iquagu with Ciudad 
del Este on the Paraguayan side. 

Ciudad del Este is one of the great centers for 
smuggled goods in the western hemisphere. The city owes 
its existence to dozens of large “warehouse outlets” and 
hundreds of smaller stores crowded a couple blocks from 
the river, enterprises offering all manner of electronic gear, 
shoes, tobacco products, liquor, perfumes, clothing, 
building materials, motorcycles— 
you name it. Who buys it? Not 
your humble Paraguayans (those 
not wearing officer uniforms). 
These common folk can’t afford 
such goods, even at the tax-free 
bargain prices. No matter. These 
goods are destined for that im- 
mense market just across the 
bridge: Brazil. 

Like the tide, a flood of Bra- 
zilians in cars and trucks sweeps 
across the bridge in the morning 
and returns each evening with 
shopping bags and suitcases bulg- | 
ing with duty-free purchases. A 


No buses travel the unpaved stretch of the Trans- 
Chaco Highway from Mariscal Estigarribia, where 
the pavement ends, to Bolivia. 


I found myself in one of 
the dirtiest, sleaziest, most 
dangerous-looking places 

I'd ever come across in 
South America. 


Kevin Haight teaches courses on 
The Incas and Their Empire at the 
University of Colorado and leads 
tours to Peru and elsewhere. He is 
also a lawyer, mountaineer, explorer, | 


: : Ss The stretch of road from Estigarribia to Bolivia is 
and writer/editor. 


= <2 50 trying that drivers rotate every hour or two. 
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bustling Brazilian customs office sits 
on the Foz side of the bridge. Many 
are the stories of customs agents get- 
ting rich on bribes. So lucrative is a 
job in this customs house there’s a 
rumor that high officials auction off 
inspector positions, with the post 
going to the bidder ready to kickback 
the most for his appointment. 

I wandered into Ciudad del Este 
en route to Itaipui, the world’s largest 
hydroelectric dam, a joint Brazilian- 
Paraguayan enterprise. Alas, I arrived 
just as the first general strike in some 
forty years hit Paraguay. It shut down 
Itaipu and almost everything else in 
the country. If Ciudad del Este had 
been a charming town, I might have 
waited around a day or two for Itaipui 
to reopen. As it was, I found myself 
in one of the dirtiest, sleaziest, most 
dangerous-looking places I’d ever 
come across in South America. When 
the buses started running again that 
evening, I hopped aboard the first 
one out of town. 

I’d come to climb Cerro Leén, 
Paraguay’s highest “mountain.” The 
exact elevation of this mountain is 
apparently unknown because (a) it’s 
not very high, and (b) it’s so far from 
anywhere that nobody cares how 
high it is. The four different maps 
I found listed four different eleva- 
tions. These ranged from 750 m 
to 1000 m. I strongly suspect that 
all four altitudes are guesses. 

The problem with Cerro * 
Le6n isn’t altitude. It’s accessibil- * 
ity. Cerro Leon is in Paraguay’s 
chaco, a dry tropical forest that 
blankets the northwest two-thirds 
of Paraguay, along with portions 
of southern Bolivia, southwest 
Brazil, and northern Argentina. Day- 
time temperatures hover in the 90’s 
much of the time, which may account 
for why it’s affectionately known to 
biologists and other scientists around 
the world as “The Green Hell.” But 
things even out. Temperatures plunge 
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to near freezing in the northern, 
higher-altitude parts of the chaco 
near Bolivia. Mennonite colonies 
cluster near the southeastern limits of 
the chaco. Here, rainfall is somewhat 
higher. Cerro Leén sits about halfway 
between the colonies and the Boliv- 
ian border. 


armed with some com- 
bination of thorns, 
spines, barbs, nettles, or 
poisonous sap 


In some high school geography 
books, the “chaco” is pictured as a 
tract of open grassland with a few 
large trees. In point of fact, these are 
pictures of the chaco’s few ranches 
and farms. The real chaco is mostly 
low, extremely dense vegetation, trees 
and undergrowth some six or seven 
meters high. Every tree and bush is 
armed with some combination of 
thorns, spines, barbs, nettles, or poi- 
sonous sap. These defenses stab, lac- 
erate, cut, and poke any man or beast 
trying to navigate a course through 


the vegetation. And navigation is nec- 
essary. Except for a few areas, the 
chaco is as flat as a billiard table and 
covered with a forest so dense that 
without a compass you are lost min- 
utes after leaving one of the few roads 
that cut through it. For this reason, 
even today large areas of the chaco 


have never been explored except by 
the Guarani and other Indians who 
have lived there for millennia. 

No buses travel the unpaved 
stretch of the Trans—Chaco Highway 
from the small military outpost called 
Mariscal Estigarribia, where the 
pavement ends, to Bolivia. On the 
dirt road, the slightest movement of 
wind or machine stirs up clouds of 
fine dust like Oklahoma during the 
dustbowl of the 1930s. But it’s even 
worse when it rains. Then, the com- 
pacted clay turns into a tan slime 
that’s as slick as motor oil. Even 4- 
wheel drive vehicles slither off into 
ditches and gullies, unable to steer on 
a surface as slippery as soapy tile. 
Vehicles unable to winch themselves 
out stay put until the ground dries. 
And when that happens, the clay hard- 
ens like concrete, and it takes crow- 
bars and pickaxes to get them out. 

If there is even the slightest 
chance of rain over the chaco, no ve- 
hicle ventures forth. But when it’s dry, 
cargo trucks make the dusty 18-hour 
run between Estigarribia and Bolivia. 
Most trucks haul smuggled goods 
from Ciudad del Este, contraband 
much coveted by Bolivians who have 
the same desires, if not the 
money, as Brazilians. Here too, 
custom dictates payoffs to the 
officials at the numerous check- 
points in the middle of nowhere 
on both sides of the border. A 
smile, a wink, and a nod be- 
tween truck driver and soldier— 
together with a bill of some large 
denomination—keeps traffic 
flowing over the ruts, ridges, 
holes, and washouts, and 
through the clouds of talcum- 
powder that together make up the 
“highway” between the two coun- 
tries. 

Customs inspections are handled 
by the military. There’s a reason for 
this. Sixty years ago, Standard Oil 
told Paraguay and Bolivia that the 
chaco was sitting on a vast reservoir 
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of oil. Predictably, the two countries 
responded to this happy prospect by 
engaging in an indecisive war over 
who would get the lion’s share. No 
oil was ever found. After the war, 
Paraguay and Bolivia agreed on a 
border between the two nations. The 
border passed through the chaco, 
previously considered too remote and 
difficult to survey. 


taguas, an animal long 
thought to be extinct, 
were discovered romp- 
ing around in Para- 
suayan chaco. 


Cerro Le6n is about 80 km off 
the Trans-Chaco to the east, and the 
same distance south of the Bolivian 
border. Maps of the area (except mili- 
tary ones too secret for civilian riff- 
raff) are spectacularly inaccurate 
when it comes to things like roads, 
rivers, landmarks, etc. Just to find 
Cerro Leén in the green ocean of veg- 
etation, a knowledgeable guide is in- 
dispensable. Fortunately, I found 
Jakob Unger, an amateur naturalist 
living in Filadelfia. Unger makes his 
living as a building contractor. He 
spends a great deal of his time, how- 
ever, in the company of taguas, a spe- 
cies of wild pig. 

About 15 years ago taguas, an 
animal long thought to be extinct, 
were discovered romping around in 
the heart of the Paraguayan chaco. 
Estimates at the time of discovery put 
the population at between one and 
three thousand. Taguas, unlike their 
two peccary cousins that range up 
and down the hemisphere from Ar- 
kansas to Argentina, are endemic 
only to a small area of the chaco. In 
theory, tagua habitat is within the 
Defensores del Chaco National Park 
and therefore protected. In actuality, 
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taguds make a tasty meal, and, 
hunted eagerly by both Indians and 
whites, they are in grave danger of 
extinction. 

When the San Diego Zoo 
learned of the near-extinct tagua, it 
took immediate action. With the 
blessing of the Paraguayan govern- 
ment, the Zoo purchased a former 
cattle ranch near Filadelfia, captured 
about twenty taguas, and launched 
a research and breeding-in-captivity 
program. The plan was to raise 
taguas and when the herd reached 
about fifty animals, ship thirty of 
them to various zoos in the United 
States and elsewhere as a reserve in 
case all of Paraguay’s taguas disap- 
peared—a not unlikely prospect. In 
all, the Zoo spent some $250,000 
on the project. After a couple years 
Unger, who had.been with the pro- 
gram from the beginning, took over 
as manager. 


a quarter million good 
dollars ona bunch of 


dumb ugly pigs 


All went well. By 1994 the herd 
numbered fifty. Since taguas were an 
endangered or at least threatened 
species, however, American authori- 
ties balked at letting them into the 
United States without the written 
permission of the country of origin. 
Applications soliciting permission 
were duly submitted to the appro- 
priate Paraguayan authorities. Sur- 
prisingly, nothing happened. The 
applications were neither granted 
nor denied, which of course 
amounted to a denial. Every follow- 
up inquiry was greeted with increas- 
ingly flimsy and spurious explana- 
tions to account for the bureaucratic 
inertia. 

Gradually, and only indirectly, 
the truth emerged. The Paraguayan 
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We'd turned off onto a side road—it looked 
barely traveled. 


authorities might not know exactly 
what the yanquis had up their sleeves, 
but they knew deep down that these 
taguds meant money. Why? Because 
not even gringos would be so foolish 
as to spend a quarter million good 
dollars on a bunch of dumb ugly pigs 
unless they were going to get their 
money back and hefty profit to boot. 
After all, wasn’t that what yanquis 
had been doing in South America for 
almost two hundred years, making a 
killing from coffee, bananas, 
cocaine...and now pigs? The Para- 
guayan politicos were not about to 
be hoodwinked this time around, 
small-potatoes operation though this 
might be. Those pigs weren’t going 
anywhere unless the big shots got cut 
in for their piece of the action. For its 
part, the San Diego Zoo felt it was 
just protecting an endangered pig, 
and it wasn’t about to pay off any- 
body. The last I heard, the Para- 
guayan government was still stone- 
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walling. While the standoff contin- 
ued, the herd of taguas continued to 
grow slowly under the conscientious 
ministrations of Jakob Unger and his 
family. 


“I’m sure they're CLA,” 
he said. 


Junger gave me a tour of the 
tagua farm, pointing out the ruins of 
bunkers, trenches, etc. dating back to 
the Chaco War with Bolivia. Then we 
climbed aboard his 4-wheel drive 
truck and drove to Cerro Le6n. From 
our camp at the base, our ascent took 
all of fifteen minutes. The next day, 
Unger took me back to Estigarribia 
to wait for a truck bound for Bolivia. 

And wait I did, hanging out in 
an alleged hotel, the only building in 
town that wasn’t either military or 
private. The hotel was owned by an 
expatriate Ger- 
man, a_ store- 
house of local 
history, or at least 
rumor. He pro- 
fessed to know 
the truth about 
what the Ameri- 
cans were up to 
when they ar- 
rived in sleepy 
Estigarribia a 
couple years ago. 

“[’m sure 
they’re CIA,” he 
said. “First, they 
expanded the 
Paraguayan Air Force base. And then 
they lengthened the runway. Now it’s 
five kilometers long!” 

“Why would they need a runway 
that long?” I asked. “Not even the 
space shuttle needs a runway that 
long. And why in the middle of Para- 
guay?” 

“AWACS,” he explained. “I’ve 
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seen them taking off and landing.” 

“But AWACS don’t need any- 
where near five kilometers of run- 
way.” 

He shrugged. “From here, 
AWACS could monitor all air traffic 
and communications from the Car- 
ibbean to Patagonia, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. Maybe they’ve got 
something to do with your 
government’s idiotic war on drugs.” 

I walked out to the air base the 
next day. I could see only part of the 
runway through the fence around the 
perimeter, but it was obviously (a) 
spanking new; (b) far and away the 
smoothest piece of paved real estate 
in the whole country; and (c) unbe- 
lievably long. The next day I walked 
along the Trans-Chaco north of 
town. A few kilometers out, I noticed 
a compound of several new, neat, red 
brick buildings. These all were set 
well back from the road at the end of 
a driveway that snaked around the 
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When taguds, long thought to be extinct, were discovered in the 
chaco, estmates put the population between one and three thousand. 


trees for no apparent topographical 
reason. If it served any purpose, it did 
make the compound harder to see 
unless you left the road and drove 
toward it. The brick buildings of 
varying size looked much like a small 
college campus in, say, Pennsylvania. 
Curiously, there are no red bricks, or 
even the material to make them, 
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within several hundred of miles of 
Estigarribia. It all made you wonder 
if there wasn’t some connection be- 
tween the brick compound and the 
inexplicably long runway. 


It was Friday the 13th. 


I waited in Estigarribia. Nary a 
vehicle appeared from either direc- 
tion for four and a half days. Read- 
ing the hotel owner’s History of the 
Mennonites in Paraguay did little to 
reduce the lethal tedium. Finally, I got 
a ride on a 2 1/2-ton Bolivian stake 
truck that had sides but no roof ex- 
cept for a tarp that slid along a pole 
running down the center. Two driv- 
ers and a mechanic made up the 
three-man crew, a number deemed 
essential to traverse the obstacle 
course between Estigarribia and Bo- 
livia. This stretch of road is so trying 
that drivers rotate every hour or two, 
and most trips require the services of 
a mechanic at some point(s) or other. 

My three-man truck crew, how- 
ever, looked like they’d be more at 
home cutting throats with Black- 
beard or shooting it up with Pancho 
Villa—and were clearly not the sort 
of folk you’d want to run into in a 
dark alley. I had serious doubts about 
entrusting my life to such an array of 
scars and missing teeth. Then, too, 
this trio was no doubt carrying some- 
thing more than the stacks of plastic 
dishpans and cartons labeled 
“blender” and “coffee grinder” piled 
high in the cargo area. I’m not par- 
ticularly superstitious, but I did note 
an ominous sign: It was Friday the 
13th. 

I looked around at some of the 
other passengers: a soldier, perhaps 
going home on leave, a young couple, 
maybe newlyweds, and a genteel, eld- 
erly, white-haired lady in an expen- 
sive riding outfit who looked rather 
out of place perched atop a pile of 
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Jakob Undeer, manager of the tagua 
research and breeding-in-captivity 
program. 


plastic dishpans. If she felt safe chauf- 
feured by these three graduates of the 
Don Corleone School of Effective 
Persuasion, it must be all right. Be- 
sides, if there were trouble I could use 
her as a shield. 

As the truck pulled out, we pas- 


sengers hunkered down, molding our- 
selves in and around the cargo. With 
handkerchiefs tied over nose and 
mouth to filter out the dust, we all 
looked like bandits, even the old lady. 

Rumbling out of town at about 
20 kph, we bounced over craters, 
swerved around benches, maneu- 
vered over collapsed bridges, and 
avoided other obstacles familiar to 
travelers of the Trans-Chaco High- 
way. Peopled climbed aboard or 
jumped off at the few cattle ranches 
laboriously hacked out of the forest. 
I was particularly sorry when the old 
lady got up to leave. I felt the truck 
crew would be less likely to do us in 
as long as she was around. She dis- 
mounted from the grubby, dusty 
truck with imperturbable dignity and 
a smile for the rest of us. Ah, well...it 
was broad daylight, and the soldier 
didn’t look worried. If the three brig- 
ands were plotting some foul deed, 
surely they’d postpone their skull- 
duggery until it was dark and we’d 
crossed the border. 


From the celebrated Iguazti Falls, the Iguazt River empties into the much larger Parand to 
form the boundary between Brazil and Paraguay. 


I caught them furtively 


sizing me up. 


The truck ground to a halt at one 
of the ranches where a cantina dished 
out something that passed for food. 
The crew hunched around a separate 
table, whispering to each other. 
When they occasionally caught my 
eye, they leered their gap-toothed 
grins but when they thought I wasn’t 
looking, I caught them furtively siz- 
ing me up. 

Back riding in the truck, the 
hours dragged by, the unchanging 
landscape punctuated only by 
swarms of huge locusts. Until some 
landed in the truck and I could see 
them for what they were, I mistook 
them for small birds. These weren’t 
your Kansas grasshopper. About 7 or 
8 cm long, they weighed in at a whop- 
ping 2 oz apiece. Several million of 
these could make short work of 
Paraguay’s annual agricultural out- 
put, an event which indeed has hap- 
pened many times during the past 
century. 


They just looked evil. 


& 

As we approached the border, 
the passengers thinned out, and by 
the time darkness closed in I was the 
only one left. The map showed a 
couple more Paraguayan military 
checkpoints ahead and the border a 
few miles beyond. 

To be fair, the crew so far hadn’t 
actually done or suggested anything 
underhanded or threatening. They 
just looked evil—bad enough that I 
felt a need to hide my cash. It wasn’t 
a great amount, only about $200 in 
U.S., travelers checks to the tune of 
$400—no good to thieves—and per- 
haps $100 in miscellaneous South 
American money. But in Bolivia, with 
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an annual per capita income of about 
$700, it represented a tidy sum. 

Aside from an ice ax and ski 
poles, I was unarmed, but even with 
a knife, ’'d have had little chance 
against the three of them. Of course, 
I was wearing a money belt. This is 
good enough protection against a 
pickpocket but of little value when 
faced with a robber who can leisurely 
search his bludgeoned victim. 

Clearly, I needed a plan. I took 
out $250. Finding the money belt 
might satisfy my assailants if they 
decided to roll me. The $250 I balled 
up as tightly as possible and stuffed 
down my undershorts. Of course, the 
ruffians would rifle through my 
pants, shirt, backpacks, boots, etc. 
There was a chance, though, that 
they might find pawing my under- 
wear distastefully intimate, especially 
if they already had my money belt. 
Admittedly, it was hardly a strategy 
worthy of the cunning Ulysses, but it 
was the best I could come up with in 
the desperate circumstances. 

After a couple hours jouncing 
along the pitted road, darkness fell. 
It turned cold. I fashioned a make- 
shift tent out of the tarp to keep 
warm. Shortly thereafter, the truck 
stopped out in the middle of no- 
where. All was silent, the darkness 
total except for a scattering of stars. 
My heart pounded when I distinctly 
heard both cab doors open. Panic set 
in as I glimpsed the dim form of the 
mechanic clambering up the side of 
the truck. But instead of brandishing 
a monkey wrench or hammer, he was 
toting a couple of thick blankets and 
smiling, sort of. He’d come, he said, 
to stretch out for a few winks. The 
second door I’d heard open? The 
driver had gotten out to water the 
grass along the road. 

I settled down. The lurching re- 
sumed. At length, we approached the 
border area. At each of the three 
checkpoints, everyone, crew and pas- 
senger alike, had to climb down while 


documents got checked, the truck 
inspected. The drivers stiffly 
stretched their legs. The mechanic 
and I climbed out, shivering from the 
cold and cramped from the trip. The 
“inspection” process ended abruptly 
as soon as money changed hands. 
That done, we all climbed back in, 
drove to the next checkpoint, and 
repeated the ritual. 


A body might never 
be found. 


We had crossed the border into 
Bolivia. It was about midnight. Sud- 
denly, troops bolted out of the dark- 
ness on both sides of the road, sur- 
rounding the truck, yelling loudly, 
rifles raised, shooting off blinding 
flares, and firing into the air. There’d 
been no warning this time, no pole 
across the road, no sign, no lights. 
This is known as a Bolivian “am- 
bush” checkpoint. High drama. But 
all the fireworks, guns, and yelling 
didn’t faze my truck crew one whit. 
They calmly dealt with it, behaving 
exactly as they had at all the other 
checkpoints. 


I frisked myself 
frantically while 


trying not to wake 
the mechanic. 


Then, several kilometers down 
the road, I got the feeling my time 
had come. This was the moment and 
place for the bad guys to do their foul 
deed. We’d turned off onto a side 
road. In the ragged light of the head- 
lights, the road looked barely trav- 
eled. No light was visible. A person 
robbed and cast out could wander 
about for days and, if stripped first 
(a practice favored by South Ameri- 
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can robbers), might well freeze to 
death. A body might never be found. 

Again my heart raced. I held my 
breath, my ears taking in every 
sound, all senses on full alert. But 
nothing happened. The truck 
rumbled on. I calmed down. Perhaps 
my fears were unfounded. Maybe I 
chose to see evil where there were 
only ugly faces. Still, 1 was glad for 
the underwear strategy. So, while the 
mechanic snored gently next to me, I 
smugly slid my hand down to pat my 
cache. Gone! It was gone! I frisked 
myself frantically while trying not to 
wake the mechanic. I patted the floor 
in the darkness. Nothing. Not a 
single bill. I switched on my head 
lamp, and shading the beam, 
searched every nook and cranny. 
Nothing. Nothing at all. 

What had happened? Piecing it 
all together, I concluded that some- 
how, in climbing in and out of the 
truck at one of the four checkpoints, 
my wad had worked itself loose and 
fallen out. It was probably right now 
being fingered by some jubilant bor- 
der guard. 

As I lamented my loss, I grudg- 
ingly had to concede a certain poetic 
justice to it all. Had I simply out- 
smarted myself? Maybe this was my 
just desserts for harboring those un- 
charitable and baseless suspicions 
about the truck crew who had done 
nothing more than transport me 
safely through the dark night. 

We weren’t moving. I must have 
dropped off to sleep. Suddenly— 
noises. One of the drivers called up. 
We'd reached Boyuibe, some 75 miles 
inside Bolivia. It was 3:30 in the 
morning. 

I decided to ‘fess up, tell the crew 
I'd lost the $250. What the hell? If 
they found the money before I did 
and pocketed it, I’d be no worse off 
than I was now. If they returned all 
or part of it, I’d be ahead of the game. 
“Tt fell out of my, uh, pocket some- 
where, possibly in the truck,” I said. 
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All three perked up at this news, ea- 
ger to help. With flashlight and head 
lamp, we made a thorough search of 
it. No money. If one of the crew 
found anything, he didn’t let on. 

After the money search, the 
driver said they’d be going on toward 
Tarija. ’'d have to take a right for 
Camiri. With that, the truck drove off 
into the darkness, its one tail light 
hardly visible in the swirling dust. 

There was something eerie about 
Boyuibe. I stood at the intersection 
of what appeared to be a main street 
surrounded by the usual houses, 
buildings, and street lamps. But all 
was totally dark. No street light 
burned, nota single sign or billboard 
lit the darkness, no light shone from 
any house. Had they turned off the 
electricity as dawn approached? 
Whatever the reason, it was pitch 
black. 

But stranger still was the silence. 
Normally, a large truck pulling into 
town would have set off every dog 
and rooster for blocks around. But 
here, nothing—a ghostly silence. 

I turned right onto the main 
street and walked toward a low hill. 
In the distance, the sky glowed. I 
trudged on toward some distant 
lights—an army base. The drowsy 
troops on guard jumped up as | 
emerged out of the darkness—a 
grandfatherly gringo 
lugging two back- 
packs was not some- 
thing they expected at 
4:30 in the frigid pre- 
dawn. They roused 
their lieutenant. He 
couldn’t have been 
more than 19 years 
old. 

Considering he’d 
left the comforts of a 
warm bed, the lieu- 
tenant was surpris- 
ingly courteous to me, 
an apparition who 
had appeared out of 


the dark in the wee hours of the 
morning. He was, naturally, curious 
to know how I happened to be in 
Boyuibe at such an ungodly hour— 
Boyuibe, Bolivia being about as re- 
mote as you can get in South 
America. I explained, and in the end, 
he stamped my passport, certifying 
my legal entry into the country. This 
stamp can be very important later on 
should you ever have to prove, when 
leaving the country, that your entry 
was legal. 

That done, I had to satisfy my 
curiosity. Why was the whole town 
of Boyuibe pitch dark and silent? The 
lieutenant laughed. “Oh, that’s old 
Boyuibe you walked through. It was 
abandoned a couple years ago. No 
one lives there anymore. Everybody 
moved to new Boyuibe. New 
Boyuibe is a kilometer north of here.” 

I asked his permission to sleep a 
few hours on the ground outside the 
guard shack, till new Boyuibe came 
to life. “Oh, no,” said the lieutenant. 
“It’s time for me to get up anyway. 
Use my room. I'll make sure no one 
disturbs you.” 

I finished the very long day and 
night in blissful sleep on the 
lieutenant’s cot. Paraguay was be- 
hind me. 


A ride on a 2 1/2 ton Bolivian stake truck that had no roof 
except for a tarp that slid along a pole running down the center. 
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Culture Shock! Bolivia 
Mark Cramer 


Portland, Oregon: Graphic Arts 
Center Publishing Company, 1996. 
244 pages, paperback. $16.95 


Bolivia has secret charms. Protests 
are free street theater. Celebrities are 
so accessible there are no gossip col- 
umnists. Sidewalk vendors are open- 
air shopping malls. According to 
Mark Cramer, an American who 
writes for the Bolivian Times in La 
Paz, these are just a few of the rea- 
sons to visit the Andean republic. It’s 
also inexpensive, criss-crossed with 
spectacular trekking trails, and home 
to jaconta, a hearty soup made with 
lamb bones, rice, chuno, cabbage, 
carrots, and whatever else is in the 
larder. 

Culture Shock! Bolivia is one ina 
series of guides to the “customs and 
etiquette” of some 40 countries. This 
is the first Latin American volume. 
Cartoons by someone identified only 
as “Trigg” enliven the text. 

Traditional handbook fare—ho- 
tels, restaurants, and the like—takes 
a back seat to topics such as apart- 
ment renting, the coca culture, “tours 
for people who don’t like tours,” the 
art scene, prostitution, kollas vs. 
cambas (highlanders vs. lowlanders), 
and cocktail party comportment. 
Among the ten tips from Pacefos are 
how to combat tear gas at demon- 
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strations (bring a wet handkerchief), 
where to go to watch the sunset (La 
Ceja), and how to find a program for 
a soccer match (buy a newspaper the 
day of the game). 

Anticipating the visitor’s bumpy 
adjustment to life at 12,000 feet, 
Cramer deconstructs the world of 
mate: Best known is mate de coca, 
the standard remedy for altitude sick- 


ness, but Bolivia also brews mate de 
manzanilla (chamomile tea) for those 
suffering from dehydration, and mate 
de anis (anise tea) which soothes the 
bloated stomach. For the truly en- 
feebled, Cramer suggests trimate, the 
trifecta of herbal infusions. 


—Daniel Buck 
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Harriet Chalmers Adams: 
Adventurer and Explorer 
Durlynn Anema 

Greensboro, North Carolina: 


Morgan Reynolds, Inc. 1997, 112 
pages, hardcover. 


Harriet Chalmers Adams traveled 
all over the world and was a very in- 
teresting lady. This book tells all 
about her life and her adventures. I 
guess it was pretty incredible in the 
1900’s for a woman to go to South 
America like she did. 

Harriet spent two and a half years 
in Central and South America and 
traveled over 40,000 miles. I liked the 
part where she and her husband 
Frank slept next to the llamas high 
up in the Andes Mountains. They 
were riding the trail when night fell. 
They were cold and didn’t know 
what to do. Then Harriet spotted the 
llamas and decided they would make 
nice, comfortable beds. It sure sounds 
like it would have been a warm sleep. 

It was sad when Harriet’s pet 
huron (that’s some kind of small crea- 
ture found in South America) died 
from a poisoned piece of meat in the 
jungle. Harriet almost died from the 
poison, too, but the Native People 
saved her. 

It seemed like she had so many ad- 
ventures! When vampire bats bit all 
the men and animals, she tied her 
scarf around her neck and was saved. 
When vine roots started climbing up 
her legs, she woke up just in time. All 
her adventures sounded like fun, even 
the scary ones! 

I liked all the places Harriet trav- 
eled. It was interesting to read about 
them. But when the book told about 
how she lectured on her travels, it 
wasn’t that interesting. 

Seeing the picture of Harriet with 
Amelia Earhart was great! Harriet 
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was giving Amelia a medal. I guess 
Harriet met all kinds of famous 
people. 

The pictures add a lot to the book. 
There’s a picture of Harriet’s house 
where she grew up in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia and a picture of her husband 
Frank. The pictures of some of her 
animals include llamas and a rat-like 
thing called a solenodon. 

Harriet is really pretty in her pic- 
tures. I wonder how she could have 
been so brave in the jungle. 

I think anyone would enjoy this 
book, not just children my age. I 
know many adults who read it and 
really liked it. It gives lots of infor- 
mation about South America and 
other countries. It even tells about 
World War I when Harriet was a war 
correspondent. 

I recommend it—even if my 
Grandma did write it. 


—Rachael Anema, age 12 


To order this book, contact Mor- 
gan Reynolds Inc., 620 S. Elm Street, 
Suite 384, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina 27406, Tel: 910-275-1311. 


The Road to El Dorado 
Craig J. Carrozzi 


Southern Trails Publishing: San 
Francisco, 1997. 
439 pages, paperback. $19.95 


The Road to El Dorado is a 
“good news-bad news” story. The 
good news is that Peace Corps vol- 
unteers lived and served in Colombia 
for twenty years (1961-1981). The 
bad news is that the Volunteers 
weren’t all perfect. 

If you’ve ever been to Colombia, 
or if you’ve been a Peace Corps Vol- 
unteer, this book will suck you in and 
keep you reading. Carrozzi takes you 
through the first months of Gary 
Vachio’s experience as a Volunteer 
just as drugs, kidnappings, and in- 
creased terrorism are heating up in 
Colombia and just before the Peace 


" Corps terminates its program in 
- that country. Although Vachio 
and others are committed to their 
assignments, the group does its 
share—and then some—of ca- 
rousing. 

Carrozzi uses dialog exten- 
sively and creatively. His descrip- 
tions will resonate with anyone 
who has spent time in Colombia. 
Whether it is the first swallow of 
throat-burning aguardiente, an 
encounter with the toughest of the 


zo troubled boys in the juveniale 


_ home, initiation of the only gringo 
in town, or a terrorizing walk in 
the streets of Bogota during early 
morning hours, Carrozzi grips the 
imagination and stirs the memory. 

The story is fast-moving, 
tightly written, and poignant. 
Vachio is a real person from the 
first page, sharing fears, joys, 
loneliness, sexual desires, suc- 
cesses, commitment, friendships. Ev- 
erything is seen through his clear 
sight and keen mind. The Road to El 
Dorado refers to searching for the 
gold of the conquistadors, the “white 
gold” of the powder variety, and the 
spiritual rewards of altruism. We’re 
exposed to all of them. Indeed, 
Carrozzi’s tale is excellent with far- 
reaching appeal. 


—Patricia A. Ward 


To order this book, contact Part- 
ners Book Distributors, 2325 Jarco 
Drive, Holt, Michigan 48842, Tel: 
800-336-3137. 
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Ancestors of the 
Incas 


hrough Septmember 16, the 

The Pyramid in Memphis, 

Tennessee will display more 
than 300 artifacts from 35 ancient 
Peruvian empires. “Ancestors of the 
Incas: The Lost Civilizations of Peru” 
occupies more than 30,000 square 
feet of gallery space modeled after 
such architectural marvels as Chan 
Chan, the world’s largest adobe city, 
and the Inca Temple of the Sun. On 
exhibit are incredibly preserved 
mummies, gold ceremonial artifacts, 
and excavated skulls that show evi- 
dence of successful ancient brain sur- 
gery. 

See the “Ancestors of the Incas” 
web site at www.wonders.org for an 
interactive preview of the exhibit. If 
you’re hooked, get tickets by calling 
800-263-6744. 


Up, Up, and Away 


Reach Cusco and Machu Picchu 
in style: 

Option 1: By cable car. In May, a 
consortium led by the hotel chains 
PeruHotel and Peru Operadora was 
awarded a 25-year contract to build 
and maintain a cable car that will be 
able to acccommodate up to 400 
tourists per hour from the Sacred 
Bridge to the gates of the Machu 
Picchu Citadel. The $10 million 
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project should be operational by Oc- 
tober 1999. Under the terms of the 
contract, tickets will cost $10.90. 

Option 2: Via hot-air balloon. 
New York balloonist Jeff Hall and his 
company, Globos de los Andes, 
started daily flights from Urubamba 
to Cusco, transporting passengers in 
six-story-high hot air balloons. 
“We're the highest balloon company 
in the world, altitude-wise,” says 
Hall, a Buffalo, New York, native. 
“We’re about 1,000 meters higher 
than the Swiss balloon companies. 
You can see the whole Sacred Valley, 
Pitsuray, Veronica, sometimes 
Salcantay.” 

Globos de las Andes has two 
balloons, both licensed by the Peru- 
vian government and insured by 
GBH of London. Flights take off 
from the Hotel Resort del Valle 
Sagrado de Los Inkas. Regular flights 
cost $300, and a special “Adventure 
Package” is available for $350. For 
details, contact the hotel’s e-mail: 
vsagrado@correo.dnet.com.pe, or 
Jeff Hall directly: globossa@aol.com. 


Motion Sicleness 


Relief 


ired of being the only one on 
the boat who turns green and 
dashes for the railing? Still 


wincing over that embarrassing mo- 
ment when you spewed lobster bisque 
on your seatmate? Can’t stand to re- 
member all those beastly episodes 


when motion sickness did you in? 

Now there’s hope. Hope Pharma- 
ceuticals has just introduced Scopace, 
the new prescription with scopolamine 
rated the “single most effective drug 
against nausea and vomiting caused by 
motion” by Drug Information. 

Pop a Scopace pill and stroll casu- 
ally on deck during turbulant seas. 
Saunter up the pitching aisle of your 
727 while others clutch bags and go 
green. Give yourself up to the scary 
thrills of the Great American Scream 
Machine at Six Flags. Go beyond 
motion sickness. 

Reach (not retch) for your tele- 
phone and call your doctor now. 
Need more information? Call Hope 
Pharmaceuticals at 800-755-9595. 


Extra! Extra! Latin 
American News 


U.S. Backs Off Banana Dispute With 
Colombia and Costa Rica 

Guatemalan Farmers Throw Peas to Protest 
Spraying 

Mexicans Arrest Top Drug Lord 

Panama: First “Fat Cats” Arrested for 
Corruption 


Although these stories probably 
didn’t headline in your local newspa- 
per, you can bet they did in the Cen- 
tral America NewsPak and the 
Mexico NewsPak compiled by the 
Human Rights Documentation Ex- 
change. These bi-weely compliations 
of news articles on Central America 
and Mexico are clipped from major 
U.S. and Mexican newspapers. Both 
12-page publications provide around 
20 stories per issue and are a great 
way to follow current developments, 
trends, and events in Latin America. 

Each NewsPak is $42 for a one 
year subscription; get both for $83/ 
year. To order, contact the Human 
Rights Documentation Exchange at 
P.O. Box 2327, Austin, TX 78768, 
Tel: 512-476-984, Fax: 512-476- 
0130. — 
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Travel The World 
Teaching English! 


“Hello everyone,” 

“Things in Buenos Aires are moving along well. 
WHOOPEE! There are now new New World Teachers 
graduates here... David recently left for Peru for a short 
vacation, and then he is relocating back to the U.S,” 

“Me? I'll be sticking around here for at least another 
year and a half. My regards to all new NWT grads.” 

- Dennis Richards (Ft. Lauderdale, Fl) 

“P.S. Since I wrote the above we just had another bunch 
of grads arrive from NWT in Mexico. Who's next?” 
* 4-Week Courses Start Monthly * Friendly, Experienced Trainers 
* No Teaching Experience Required — * Jobs Available In Many Countries 
* You Don't Need A Second Language * Lifetime Placement Assistance 
NEW WORLD TEACHERS 
Boston * San Francisco * Puerto Vallarta 
www.goteach.com 

Call for a Free Information Pack 


800-644-5424 


ABYA 
ee YALA 
wii NEWS 


Joumal of the South and Meso 
American Indian Rights Center (SAIIC) 


affecting Indian communities such as biod 

ersity, intellectual property rights, autono 
y, human rights, and women’s issues. 
Membership to SAIC provides you 


Fax: (510) 834-4264 
Email: saiic@igc.apc.org 
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From Russell Edwards: 


Looking for work teaching English in Quito, Ecuador? Try Key Language 
Services (KLS) at Foch 635 y Reina Victoria, Tel/Fax: 011-593-2-548-432, 
e-mail: kls@hoy.net. There’s a lot of poorly paying and under-equipped 
schools and institutes in Quito, but KLS is an exception. If you have RSA 
Cambridge or TESOL qualifications, teaching experience, and are a native 
speaker, definitely get in touch with Ida Dolci, the Director of Studies. 


From Gina Johnson: 


If you’re going Parque Tyrona Beach, Colombia, you can rent hammocks for 
about $5, hang them up, and spend the night in them. It gets rather cold at 
night, so bring sleeping bags. Also, stock up on food and water. A few words 
of caution: a) Watch where you hang your hammock! Apparently, five people 
a year die from falling coconuts! b) Beware of the strong currents; the day 
we arrived, someone drowned, and after that, about three people per day 
had to be rescued. 


From Paul Cowling: 


I camped on Isla Robinson Crusoe, Chile, a great way to visit on the cheap. 
LASSA Airlines flies a wobby 5-seat number from Santiago to the island 
airstrip; take their strict 10 kg luggage allowance seriously—I paid $21 for a 
6 kg excess. I camped for free at the Lord Anson site, an adequate local with 
picnic tables and a pit toilet. Best to have a gas stove—gasoline is hard to 
come by, but the locals gave me benzene for free. Firewood available at 
campsite for open fires. 


Do you have any tips you picked up during your travels? File trip reports! Mail us at South American 
Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 or e-mail us at tips&notes@samexplo.org. See 
your name in print and bask in other members’ thanks and admiration. 


> 
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CORNER 
STORE 


Mastering Spanish | 
(Cassettes or CDs) 

This excellent course was 
developed by the Foreign 
Service Institute to train 
diplomats. It’s the best 
study course available for 
the serious student who 
wants to build fluency 
quickly. Over a thousand 
minutes of audio with a 
704-page book. A substan- 
tial savings over other lan- 
guage courses charging 
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| he South American Explorers Club sells a host of other 


excellent suidebooksand mapsof South and Central A merica, and 


cassettes and CDs of Latin American music. 


To place an order or to request a free catalog: use the order form on 
pase 63, call (800) 274-0568 (9A.M.-5p.M. EST), fax your request 
to(607) 277-61 22, e-mail us at explorer@samexplo.org, or takea 
look at our catalog on-line at http://www.samexplo.org. 


twice the price. 
Twelve-cassette package 
$79.95 [Members $74.95] 
Item #357 

CDs $100 [Members 
$92.00] Item #347 


Also available: 

Mastering Spanish II, a 
continuation of the Mas- 
tering Spanish I course de- 
signed to expand vocabu- 
lary, improve pronuncia- 
tion, hone conversational 
skills, and achieve high- 
level fluency. 

Cassettes (no CDs) $79.95 
[Members $75.00] Item 
#185 

Mastering Portuguese, 12 
cassettes with 621-page 
book. 

$79.95 [Members $75.00] 
Latin-Ame,; 


Item #364 
PHRAsp AUP | 
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Latin-American 
Spanish Berlitz 
Book-audio combination 
containing one 90-minute 
audiocassette or one 75- 
minute CD. Over 400 es- 
sential expressions. Comes 
with a copy of the entire 
text together with a com- 
panion, color-coded Latin- 
American Spanish for 
Travelers: Phrasebook. 
Provides the business or 
pleasure traveler with all 
the basic language skills. 
Cassette $15.95 [Members 
$14.95] Item #358 

CD $18.95 [Members 
$17.95] Item #359 


Also available: 

Pocket-size guides with 
1200 phrases for every 
situation, easy-to-read pro- 
nunciation guides, and a 
color-coded system to ref- 


erence expressions useful 
when eating out, finding 
the bank, going shopping, 
and seeing a doctor. 
Latin-American Spanish 
for Travelers: Phrasebook 
$6.95 [No Member Dis- 
count] Item #355 
Portuguese for Travelers: 
Phrasebook 

$6.95 [No Member Dis- 
count] Item #352 


Latin American 
Spanish Phrasebook 
Lonely Planet 

With the help of this book, 
you'll be able to chitchat 
with the locals in every 
country from Mexico on 
south along the Pan- 
american highway to 
Tierra del Fuego. Includes 
words and expressions 
typical in specific coun- 
tries. Phrases grouped by 
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headings like Meeting 
People, Getting Around, 
Accommodation, Going 
Out, Family, Shopping, 
Festivals & Holidays, and 
Food. Pocket size, 308 
pages. 

$6.95 [Members $5.95] 
Item #369 


Quechua Phrasebook 
Ronald Wright, Lonely 
Planet 

Quechua is the ancient 
Incan language still spoken 
widely in parts of Peru and 
Bolivia. Learn how to say 
“Is it alpaca?” (“Alpaca- 
mantachu?”), “Please untie 
this horse” (“Allichu 
kachariy kay kawalluta”), 
“We want to buy a chicken” 
(“Wallpata rantiyta mun- 
ayu”), and many more use- 
ful pharases. Pocket size, 96 
pages. 

$3.95 [Members $3.50] 
Item #365 


Brazilian Phrasebook 
Mark Balla, Lonely Planet 
A 96-page pocket phrase- 
book with a wealth of use- 
ful Portuguese phrases. Ev- 
erything a traveler needs to 
know to make small talk, 
get around, find a place to 
stay, order food, bargain at 
markets, talk to doctor, and 
tell time. Second edition. 
$5.95 [Members $4.95] 
Item #368 


Maya for Travelers 
and Students: A 
Guide to Language 
and Culture in the 
Yucatan 

Gary Bevington 

The first general English 
language introduction to 
Yucatec Maya, this is just 
the book is for anyone 
wishing to communicate 
with the Maya in their na- 
tive tongue. Covers pro- 
nunciation and Maya 
grammar with tips on 
learning “in the field.” In- 
cludes essential words and 
expressions for common 
objects and experiences. 
Also a Maya/English/Span- 
ish glossary with many ex- 
amples of usage. See audio 
cassette below. Paperback, 
240 pages. 1995. 

$14.95 [Members $13.95] 
Item #371 


Spoken Maya for 
Travelers and Students 
(Cassette Tape) 
Recorded by Fernando 
Ojeda 

This is a two-part, 30- 
minute cassette recorded 
by a native speaker. The 
two parts of the tape cor- 
respond to two chapters in 
the book Maya for Travel- 
ers: A Guide to Language 


and Culture in the Yuc- 
atan. Both book and cas- 
sette work very well to- 
gether. 1995. 

$14.95 [Members $13.95] 
Item #372 


university 
of chicago 
Spanish - 
dictionary 


The University of 
Chicago Spanish/ 
English Dictionary 

In the beginning was the 
word. It still is. This is the 
new edition and it’s just 
been revised and enlarged. 
In our opinion, it’s the best 
English/Spanish, Spanish/ 
English dictionary for the 
price. 1996. 

$8.95 [Members $7.95] 
Item #367 


501 Spanish Verbs 
Christopher Kendris 
Verbs are important. With- 
out verbs, “To be, or not to 
be,” would end up as “Or 


not.” Clearly, something’s 
lost and all for want of a 
lowly verb. 501 verbs fully 
conjugated in all tenses. 
Arranged alphabetically, 
with index of English/ 
Spanish verbs, verb forms 
identified by infinitive, 
verbs used in idiomatic ex- 
pressions, and verbs with 
prepositions. 1996. 
$12.95 [No Member Dis- 
count] Item #361 


1001 Pitfalls 

in Spanish 

Marion Holdt & Julianne 
Dueber 

Not to be confused with 


1,001 Insurmountable 
Obstacles to Learning Any 
Spanish At All. This book 
covers basic rules of Span- 
ish, common errors, idi- 
oms, and grammatical ex- 
ceptions, all clearly ex- 
plained to achieve speedy 
mastery. 

$9.95 [No Member dis- 
count] #362 


south america maps 


Non-Member Price / Member Price / Item # 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Healey’s South America 

1:15,000,000 Healey: «....cseocerpecenssssensesveseee 11.95 '....10.95:.... 
Healey’s Northwest Sheet 153 

(154,000,000) isvcccavasssecssstsisesccicnssccccasstoaseeuanath S9523/795 i 
Healey’s Northeast Sheet 154 

(24,000,000) ascsssasecessvsesiesssounsscesasascpsonsonceonse Fo? a Js 
Healey’s Southern Sheet 155 

(424, 00D OUD) iccncesssaccnecesnescnsivestdenrscnteccedaegss Fk ee Bek Jere 
ARGENTINA 

Argentina Road Map 

(TE SODOOG) os oenewinxeecisdsaceasesassiaaiiasasauesaces 11:95:10 95'.052 
Aconcagua Topo 

(American Alpine Club) .......ccccsssesesseeeseee 6:50::554:5.00/5.. 
BOLIVIA 

BOLI a Na fh jas anssss welesehenstosencpnaenepecenennnssconss 10.00 .... 9.00... 
Cordillera Real Map. (1:135,000). ............. 10.00 .... 9.00... 
BRAZIL 

Amazon Basin (1:4,000,000) ..........eeeeeeeeeeee B95. 550: FDS vive 
Brazil Road Atlas (1:2,500,000) ..............0 12.00 .. 10.00... 
Brasil Guia 

(Atlas; case; 63 maps; 1990) ......scscssseeceseees 15.00 .. 12.00... 
Brazil Political Map (1:5,000,000).. a Perf: Bere 
Guide to Rio (Map, tourist info)... = 020 COD ieaen 
Sao Paulo City Map (Portuguese) ............00+ TIS: i106 cons 
CHILE 

Torres del Paine Trekking Map ..............00+ 11.50 .. 10.50... 
Roads between Chile & Argentina ............. 11.95:.... 10.95... 
Chile Road Map (1:2,000,000 «0.00... 11.95 .. 10.95:.... 


Carretera Longitud. Austral 
(1:1,000,000) ... 


PAGCOR ISIAING so avossescnevnsestnstsnvesiesesycanicencessveeees B95 600 FOS vase 

COLOMBIA and VENEZUELA 

Colombia Road Map (1:2,000,000) ........... 14.95 .. 13.95... 

Venezuela Road Map ......ssssssssesssssssssereeeees 11.00 .... 9.00... 

ECUADOR 

Ecuador Travel Ref. Map 

(1::3;000,000) ssicstnceiiionaiincarnts TES SEO DS 

Quito! Map sc ssaisacscisvssccasssieamanscccnasasactusccasent 4.00 .... 3.00... 

Galapagos Islands (1:500,000) .........:seseseee 9.00 .... 8.00... 

Topographical Maps: (1:50,000) 

BB USh scsccpacocdsascavsaiessvincaaascssaigeissaiespondensiansee 8.00 .... 7.00... 
soo 8500 ae 00s 
..- 8.00 .... 7.00... 
08500 2057500 5..5 

IWRC ODD ascn cs csescsonme esi asibaseaeee Roe 8:00...:.. 7.00... 

Mila lo ic issssessccsss caseceustevsnccacessainattaccicaenenacee 8.00 .... 7.00... 
ose OOO ees 2500 ness 

SAGE OLS BTIE s0sn,-nnnessreosvasraanentnnentoniansnca ee 8.00 .... 7.00.... 

Climbing Guides: (In English, 4 pages) 

Cayambe (5,760m; Whymper Route) ........... 3:50'5-..13:00%:., 

Chimborazo (6,310m; Whymper Route) ...... 3.50 .... 3.00... 

Cotopaxi (5,897m; Normal Route) ............+. S50 B00) .-< 

Ilinizas (5,266m; Normal Route) ............000 350-.;;..3:00:.;: 

Tungurahua (5,016m; Normal Route) .......... 3.50 <<. 3:00:05: 

PERU 

Peru Road Map (1:2,000,000) .........:2s:+e+eee0 8.00 .... 7.00.... 
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#793 
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#481 
#482 
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#795 
#532 
#530 


#531 
#534 


#560 
#710 


#401 
#582 
#596 


#583 
#584 
#585 
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#587 
#588 
#589 
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#594 
#591 
#592 
#S9S 
#593 


#620 


Non-Member Price / Member Price / Item # 


Cordilleras Blanca & Huayhuash Map......... 7.00 .... 


Lima City Map ..s.ssscccsscsssssesscssccrscesssces 
Cusco Tourist Guide 
Department Maps (1:600,000/1:200,000) IGM: 


ATA ZONAS caiiciicestnnneiistanviniecieaaaineeaces 9.00 .... 
essa 9.00 .... 


APpUrimac ...........-fMBereeeceneeee 
Arequipa ..........-« 

Ayacucho ........+ 
Cajamarca .. 
CUZCO scsisrsnesnencedeoag > 
Huancavelica ......9fa 


5.00 .... 
vec e OO cxve 
30 ABS n00s 


7.00... 
7.00... 
woe COD se 
we, TOD 
cos FOO ce 
so POD cies 
ese FDO ces 
«+ 7.00... 
+ 7.00... 


#625 
#622 
#413 


#630 
#631 
#632 
#633 
#634 
#635 
#636 
#637 


Huanuco.........seee ; ; #638 
NOS sasscncniose we 7.00... #639 
Junin... .- 7.00... #640 
La Libertad ..... Seat «. 7.00.... #641 
Lambayeque «.....sseccesosiieresescecesseesecncssseens 9 00 we 7.00 .... #642 
Lima (see above for Lima city map) ...........0+ 9.00 .... 7.00... #643 
LOR icssiisccpccrnnncssamcannnimesnseasses 9.00 .... 7.00... #644 
BARGES CE DIGW  csccsacnssecasauisansavansgenisanriensasiaed 9.00 .... 7.00... #645 
Mque ula -ccicainsssivassesssusvecsssstaceustessgavvcsneaccoxe 9.00 .... 7.00.... #646 
PASCO cssevis iaatisareninascuaecssetasesatescesesads reaeseieses 9.00 .... 7.00 .... #647 
PROCS sessccsssiccercsvesisvessazievansrarvenicansacaneccanataa 9.00 .... 7.00... #648 
PUIG cs ercrtrssuvaserservserveerescguntersedavsnvacestsearsencss 9.00 .... 7.00.... #649 
Sant Matiin....;... sbetnavemesacisccesesinaees 9.00 .... 7.00.... #650 
DBENA ai casita aaa 9.00 .... 7.00.... #651 
Tumbes .... .. 7.00... #652 
Ucayali .... « 7.00.... #653 
Topographical Maps (1:100,000) 

Carhuaz sccccsaaniianncmonsmnnannane 9.00 .... 7.00.... #654 
ChiQnian wescccviesesastscnrnctstretcnncanaTe, 9.00 .... 7.00... #655 
COLON si sassscnsescssesssssencennestiscoesansvcanscosacestasy 9.00 .... 7.00... #656 
BBE cose catsupcoynanescveugacyrqunenuscrniouebsenbeavesis 9.00 .... 7.00... #657 
INAS: caseatvansa ssa Ainicaea aT aA 7.00 .... 6.00.... #619 
OCR Bate ssesscctatisssssiceaceaaatiensavetcereceastiendts 9.00 .... 7.00.... #658 
RECA soi:ss cscvasssracnssaenscasvansesoranaiensnasnenssacaneeis 9.00 .... 7.00... #659 
VATA HATCH a niicaxsossnaencsuniennsanxeuaesennpeaesszentveeves 9.00 .... 7.00.... #660 
Huayhuash Trekking Map (1:80,000) .......... 5.00 .... 4.00.... #626 
Inca Trail Map (1:25,000) .....ssccccssseeesseeeeeee 5.00 .... 4.00.... #627 
Llanganuco/Santa Cruz Trail (1:80,000) ....... 5.00 .... 4.00... #628 
Vilcanota (Auzangate) Trail (1:50,000)......... 5.00 .... 4.00... #629 
PAW ALSy, TOU) aspcascuscacescetscaciounsncoasvaccaveasebovces 9.00 .... 7.00.... #662 
Poma bamba ssissscssiesasscsssssacrenicnctnanncian 9.00 .... 7.00.... #663 
CENTRAL AMERICA 

Healey’s Central America 156 

(12T2S00 000) eer sssatcsssesietctitvepsrercscavessigeanses 9.00 .... 7.00.... #750 
Belize Map (1:350,000) ...........scsseesesseseeesseees 8.95 .... 7.95 .... #781 
Costa Rica Map (1:500,000) .......csscecceeseeees 79S 211 6.95 2... #786 
Gisaterns | AOM aT ts sjccccasasscrerreeseeeseseceent meee 8.95 .... 7.95 .... #782 
Honduras Road Map........sssscsscscsesssesssesseseees 8.95 .... 7.95.... #787 
Mexico (1:3,000,000) ..........c.scessscesssseesseesoess 8.95 .... 7.95 .... #783 
Mexico Road Atlas...... --. 13.95 .. 12.95 .... #784 
Nicaragua Map (1:750,000) .......sccesessseseeeeees 79S 202 6.95 «2. #789 
Panama Map IGM (1:500,000) ..........:.c000 FOS sex CIS ex RIOT 
RUS alWad Ore cccscieesssssccsusvsascosssssosesesevasseevsnessasy 7.95 see 6.95 2200 #791 
Yucatan Peninsula (1:1,000,000) .................. TDS. .c0e 6.95 200. #780 
lest Ines. secescenncsicicecnsecqssat vocacscsescdecsaceacacess 9.00 .... 8.00.... #788 


South American Explorer 


ay 


For Club and travel information: 
1-607-277-0488 


To place an order: 1-800-274-0568 
Monday-Friday, 9am—5pm EST 


FAX (for orders or information): 
1-607-277-6122 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year 


> Membership 


Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, or 
to your whole family. See page 2 for a partial list of 
benefits. All membership dues and additional dona- 
tions are fully tax-deductible. 
All members outside the United States (including 
Mexico and Canada) add US $7.00 for postage. 
Regular ........ US $400 Couple ......... 
Contributing ......$75 1 Couple .... 
Supporting ....... $1500 Couple .... 
LafC seostsisyonvesaniess $750 Couple ......... 
Afterlife ......... $7,500 O Couple ......... 
Subscription .......$22 O Two years 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership 
discounts or use of Club Services. 


> Postage and Handling 


Domestic Orders 
Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in 
total to which shipping is applied. 


US $5 & under ....... $2.00 $75.01 to $100....... $8.95 
$5.01 to $15 ........... $3.50 $100.01 to $150... $10.95 
$15.01 to $25 voce $4.50 $150.01 to $200... $12.95 
$25.01 to $50 wee $6.50 $200.01 to $250... $14.95 
$50.01 to $75 sesso $795) Over $280 scrssisccss $16.95 


When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 
to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day, add $8.00 
to postage. For Next Day air, add $12.00 to postage 
eee U.S. only) Allow 7-14 days for delivery in 
the U.S, 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are 
paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface 
oat and we will add the correct amount to your credit 
card. 

If you want, send your order, and we will advise you 
of the total cost plus postage charges so you can pay 
by check. Foreign checks and money orders must be in 
U.S. funds drawn on a bank with a U.S. office. 


To help us serve you better 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
US$10.00 minimum. 


The fine art of giving 

Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog 
to the person of your choice. Simply specify their name, 
address and the items you want shipped in the “Ship 
to” section to the right. 
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Quantity | Item # Item Name Price 


Subtotal 
8% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 
Postage and Handling 
Membership 
Gift Membership 
TOTAL US $ 
BILL TO 
Name: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 
SHIP TO 
Name: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 
NOTE: UPS cannot petiver to P.O. Boxes 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US $15 or more): 
Number: 
Expires: Signature: 


Or call 1-800-274-0568 or FAX 1-607-277-6122 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, USA 14850 


Please check the appropriate boxes: 
C) New Address New Member or Subscriber Q Renewing, Membership # 
Q Don't exchange my name with other organizations 


n the first pages of Crafts ofEcuador, the 
vibrant reds, blues, and yellows of a silk 
shawl woven in the ikat technique spread 
across two full pages. Page 109 features a twisting, 
curling maze of white wrought-iron—a balcony rail- 
ing in Guayaquil. A few pages later: Driftwood rafts 
hewn by Playas de Villamil fisherman in a design un- 
changed since pre-Colombian times. 

Pablo Cuvi’s Crafts of Ecuador is a sumptuous pic- 
torial ode to Ecuadorian crafts, 180 pages of color 
photographs spanning the entire range of indigenous 
crafts—a photographic rhapsody of textiles, weaving, 
metal work, leather tooling, ceramics, candle making, 
carvings in wood, stone, tagua and more. 

A breathtaking tour-de-force with historical notes, 
profiles of artisans, and description of techniques. Worth 
every sucre. 


= -—s 
: = 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS C CLUB 
126 India GreckRdad)i((((( 5) )))) 
sen New tps) p85) 


Hardcover, oversized. 9-1/4" x 13-1/4" 
Published in Ecuador by Imprenta 
Mariscal. 1st ed, 1994, 184 pp. 


List Price $60.00 
On sale now for $50.00 


[Members $45.00] Item #190 


To order, see form on page 63 


Non-Profit Org. 
U.S. Postage 
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